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Editor-in-Chief’s  Note 


What  wonderful  treasures  exist  in  our  museums  of  the  seas  and 
rivers,  and  what  particular  pleasures  are  to  be  found  in  the 
more  out  of  the  way  places.  In  my  travels  I  am  often  asked  if  I  have 
been  to  the  National  Maritime  Museum  in  Greenwich.  The  answer  is 
undoubtedly  Yes!  —  at  least  once  a  year  for  the  past  thirty,  when  I 
started  my  doctoral  studies  at  the  University  of  London.  Few  ask  me 
about  the  Naval  Museum  at  Portsmouth,  however,  and  even  fewer 
about  some  of  the  wonderful  smaller  treasure  troves. 

One  of  my  newfound  favorites  is  Searsport,  Maine,  correctly 
known  as  the  Penobscot  Marine  Museum.  A  visit  there  brings  forth 
so  many  connections  with  The  American  Neptune,  so  many  themes 
that  we  have  developed  and  explored  over  our  fifty-eight  years. 
Searsport  was  a  nineteenth  century  port  of  prominence.  By  the  end 
of  that  century,  one  out  of  every  ten  deep-water  ships  were  captained 
by  men  from  Searsport.  Nowadays,  driving  through  town,  you  would 
not  know  this,  save  for  a  visit  to  the  museum  and  a  chat  with  the 
curator,  Samuel  Shogren.  About  half  of  those  ships  were  involved  in 
the  China  trade,  with  great  voyages  round  the  capes  and  to  the  West 
Coast  of  the  Americas  and  then  to  the  Far  East.  A  recent  exhibit 
entitled  “Travel  to  the  Pacific  Rim:  The  Childhood  Sea  Voyages  of 
Lincoln  and  Joanna  Colcord”  illuminates  the  whole  scheme.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  drawn  to  Hong  Kong.  The  Colcords  were  one  of  fifty  families 
from  Searsport  involved  in  the  China  trade,  and  they  were  global  in 
their  knowledge  not  only  from  books  and  reports  but  from  experi¬ 
ence.  “They  probably  knew  more  about  foreign  ports  than  they  did 
about  Skowhegan  or  Waterville  or  Augusta,  maybe  even  Bangor,” 
says  the  curator.  They  sailed  ships  from  Maine  called  the  “Down- 
easter”  —  with  deeper  and  wider  hulls  quite  suitable  for  larger 
cargoes  than  the  legendary  clippers. 

The  ancillary  treasures  of  these  great  ships  and  voyages  were  the 
material  wonders  brought  back  from  China  —  illustrations,  fans, 
gowns,  teapots,  wares  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions.  To  these  are 
added  the  great  paintings  of  the  ships  themselves,  and  of  their  owners 
and  passengers.  How  they  have  enriched  the  antique  markets  of  the 
Western  World.  There  in  Searsport  you  can  see  the  very  best 
collections,  which  are  well  worth  a  visit.  A  trip  there  may  sharpen 
your  appetite  for  more  acquisitions,  of  course,  but  on  a  more  serious 
note  will  help  keep  alive  the  maritime  spirit  of  research  and  inquiry, 
the  burning  flame  of  our  business.  John  H.  Boit  and  The  Ellsworth 
American  of  Ellsworth,  Maine  have  done  much  to  bring  Searsport’s 
ships  and  their  stories  to  the  attention  of  a  wider  readership  (see  The 
Ellsworth  American,  26  June  1997,  written  on  the  eve  of  Hong 
Kong’s  handing  over  to  the  People’s  Republic  of  China). 

This  issue  of  The  American  Neptune  brings  together  a  wealth  of 
good,  new  material.  We  begin  with  Tony  Peluso’s  discussion  of 
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photographers  who  had  careers,  or  partial  ca¬ 
reers,  photographing  yachts  and  other  pleasure 
craft.  Photographs  remain  largely  unexploited 
documents  for  maritime  history,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  fine  article  may  inspire  other  students 
to  work  more  in  the  great  and  lesser  photo¬ 
graphic  collections.  Amy  Bass’  article  on 
customs  regulation  tells  of  early  US  national 
means  to  gain  revenue  and  regulate  aspects  of 
seaborne  commerce.  American  trade  was  liable 
to  many  shifts  and  turns  in  international  affairs, 
as  this  article  shows.  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  an 
acknowledged  expert  on  transport  vessels  adds 
yet  another  distinguished,  well-researched 
essay  to  the  literature.  This  is  followed  by 
Frank  Braynard’s  delightful  review  of  his 
career  as  a  marine  artist,  replete  with  a  number 
of  his  fine  line  drawings.  Their  publication  here 
brings  together  a  life-time  of  outstanding  work. 
As  before.  The  American  Neptune  seeks  to 
cover  a  wide  variety  of  topics  and  to  continue 
its  tradition,  now  in  its  fifty-eighth  year,  of 
enlarging  all  branches  of  learning  on  seafaring 
and  maritime  cultures. 


The  Francis  B.  Lothrop,  Jr.,  Award  for  the  best 
article  published  in  this  journal’s  Volume  57 
goes  to  Suzanne  J.  Stark  for  “Women  at  Sea  in 
the  Royal  Navy  in  the  Age  of  Sail,  published  in 
No.  2  (Spring  1997).  The  Judges  have  awarded 
an  honorable  mention  to  Robert  J.  Allison  for 
“Sailing  to  Algiers:  American  Sailors  Encoun¬ 
ter  the  Muslim  World,”  No.  1  (Winter  1997). 
No  awards  are  being  made  in  the  fields  of 
Maritime  Arts  or  Maritime  Modeling  this  year, 
though  those  areas  remain  open  in  the  next  and 
subsequent  competitions.  Please  consult  the 
advertisements  for  the  Lothrop  Prizes  which  are 
published  in  at  least  every  other  issue.  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  are  grateful  to  the  prize 
judges  for  their  recommendations.  We  join  in 
hearty  congratulations  to  Suzanne  Stark  and  to 
Robert  Allison  for  their  finely  crafted  and 
superbly  researched  work. 

Barry  M.  Gough 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
Waterloo,  Ontario 


The  American  Neptune  is  published  winter, 
spring,  summer,  and  fall  by  the  Peabody  Essex  Muse¬ 
um,  Incorporated,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  d/b/a 
Peabody  Essex  Museum.  Officers  of  the  corporation 
are:  John  O.  Parker,  President;  Carter  H.  Harrison, 
Vice  President;  C.  Richard  Carlson,  Treasurer; 
Ronald  Jackson;  Assistant  Treasurer;  Lea  B.  Pendle¬ 
ton,  Secretary;  Richard  Wheatland,  II,  Chairman  of 
the  Overseers. 

Support  of  the  journal  depends  upon  receipts 
from  subscriptions;  no  payment  is  made  for  con¬ 
tributions  or  for  editorial  work.  Subscriptions  are 
accepted  for  a  one-year  period  and  begin  with  the 
issue  published  following  receipt  of  the  subscriber’s 


order. 

The  editors  of  The  American  Neptune  assume 
editorial  responsibility,  but  they  and  the  Peabody 
Essex  Museum  do  not  necessarily  endorse  the  opin¬ 
ions  expressed  by  authors  and  book  reviewers. 
“Guidelines  for  Contributors”  to  The  American  Nep¬ 
tune,  a  style  sheet  for  manuscript  preparation,  will  be 
sent  to  prospective  contributors  upon  request  to  the 
managing  editor. 

The  Peabody  Essex  Museum  gratefully  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  contribution  of  a  grant  from  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University  to  assist  the  Editor-In-Chief  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  production  of  this  journal. 


The  American  Neptune 


The  New  York  Maritime  Photographers 


A.  J.  Peluso,  Jr. 


At  the  time  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  dedi¬ 
cated  on  29  October  1886,  The  World  reported: 

Resting  on  the  gentle  bosom  of  the 
Hudson,  passing  down  to  the  unequaled 
water  approaches  of  our  great  city, 
saluting  with  sonorous  boom  moved  an 
aggregation  of  shipping  in  little  and  big 
which  the  most  exalted  naval  chief 
might  well  feel  pride  in  directing.  Tiny 
boats,  little  sail  craft,  superb  private 
yachts,  huge  tonnage  merchantmen, 
magnificent  steamers  and  thundering 
ironclads  lay  side  by  side  with  pleasure 
craft  of  every  name,  and  little,  scream¬ 
ing  tugs  sent  forth  their  shrill  signals, 
adding  their  clarion  notes  to  the  mag¬ 
nificent  diapasons  which  rolled  from 
the  cannon  rife  around  our  fort  belea¬ 
guered  shores;  the  flags,  the  dressing  of 
the  ship  which  encountered  every 
glance  of  every  eye,  how  bright  and 
beautiful  and  gay  and  enlivening  they 
made  the  scene! 


Tony  Peluso ’s  principal  enthusiasm  resulted  first  in 
an  article  he  wrote  for  The  American  Neptune  (July 
1976)  entitled  “J.  &  J.  Bard,  Picture  Painters”  and 
most  recently  in  the  traveling  exhibition  he  orga¬ 
nized  for  The  Mariners  ’  Museum  in  Newport  News, 
Virginia,  ‘‘The  Bard  Brothers:  Painting  America 
Under  Sail  and  Steam.  ’’  As  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Maine  Antique  Digest  and  other  journals,  he  has 
written  about  American  marine  art  in  painted, 
lithographed,  or  photographic  form.  He  has  expan¬ 
ded  the  horizons  of  marine  art  to  include  ephemera, 
the  embroidered  work  of  Thomas  Willis,  the  mari¬ 
time  game  and  puzzle,  and  the  joys  of  pond  boating. 


From  the  1880s  into  the  1930s,  the  scene 
just  described  was  a  day-to-day  occurrence 
in  New  York  Harbor.  It  was  Walt  Whitman’s 
“City  of  Ships.”  It  was  also  a  city  with  dozens 
of  newspapers  and  magazines.  It  was  home  port 
to  those  who  designed,  built,  sailed,  crewed, 
supplied,  brokered,  or  simply  relished  the  joys 
of  sail  and  steam.  They  all  needed  photographs: 
mementos  to  preserve  special  moments.  There 
were  America’s  Cup  defenses,  grand  ocean 
steamer  departures,  holiday  steamboat  excur¬ 
sions  to  Coney  Island.  There  was  an  abundance 
of  activity,  sufficient  demand  and  a  sufficient 
supply  of  talent.  It  was  lively  and  competitive.* 
These  photographers  produced  work  which 
seems  to  have  survived  in  the  greatest  numbers: 
John  S.  Johnston,  the  Byrons  (father  and  son), 
Theodore  Gubelman,  Edwin  Bolles,  James 
Burton,  Augustus  Loeffler,  Edwin  Levick,  and 
Morris  Rosenfeld.  They  were  probably  those  to 
whom  the  world  turned  most  often,  the  ones 
with  the  most  secure  reputations. 

The  New  York  maritime  photographer 
signed  his  work.  He  did  so  certainly  out  of 
pride,  and  perhaps  because  he  did  not  want  his 
work  to  be  reproduced  without  payment,  or  at 
least  without  attribution.  Burton,  Loeffler, 
Levick,  and  Rosenfeld  often  signed  prints  in 
India  ink  or  affixed  an  intaglio  impression:  “M. 
Rosenfeld,  NY,”  “C.  E.  Bolles,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.”  Johnston  signed  his  plates  “J.  S.  Johnston 
View  &  Marine  Photo,  N.Y.“  Byron  simply 
signed  “Byron.”  Levick  mounted  his  photo¬ 
graphs  in  cardboard  mats  with  his  name  printed 
in  script.  In  addition,  each  frequently  deposited 
his  images  with  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
copyright. 

John  S.  Johnston  was  among  the  first  to 
satisfy  some  of  that  demand.  Unfortunately,  he 
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Despatch  bringing  President  Harrison  to  New  York,  29  April  1899.  Peabody  Essex  Museum  Collection. 
Photograph  by  John  S.  Johnston. 


is  the  one  photographer  about  whom  we  know 
the  least. ^  It  is  surprising,  since  his  action 


photographs  of  the  1885  Puritan-Genesta  races 
are  among  the  earliest  to  survive.  He  also 


Saratoga  coming  downriver  and  passing  the  Palisades.  Peabody  Essex  Museum  Collection.  Photograph  by  John 
S.  Johnston. 
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produced  views  of  Saratoga,  Niagara  Falls, 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  stereo¬ 
graphs.  He  took  steamship  portraits  which 
evoke  images  by  Antonio  Jacobsen.  From  his 
surviving  work,  much  of  it  at  the  Museum  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  he  seems  to  have  at¬ 
tended  most  of  the  major  maritime  events. 
“Before  the  Start  Shamrock  &  Columbia’’’ 
(1899)  may  have  been  one  of  his  last. 

Joseph  Byron  came  to  America  in  1888, 
having  developed  and  abandoned  a  success¬ 
ful  photography  business  in  Nottingham,  Eng¬ 
land.^  He  first  offered  the  popular  carte  de 
visite,  but  soon  branched  out  into  all  phases  of 
photographic  work.  By  1889,  his  eleven-year- 
old  son  Percy  was  also  actively  engaged.  Their 
business  grew.  By  1895,  they  were  called  upon 
to  photograph  the  Defender-  Volunteer,  Amer¬ 
ica’ s  Cup  races  for  Joseph  Pulitzer.  Woodcuts 
from  their  prints  were  cut  on  the  spot  and  flown 
by  carrier  pigeon  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the 
gilded  dome  of  The  WorldhuWdmg,  where  they 
were  reproduced.  At  one  time,  the  Byrons 
employed  a  dozen  girls  making  contact  prints, 
and  two  full-time  photo  retouchers.  There  was 
a  varying  number  of  photo  assistants. 

Grace  Mayer  has  noted  that  the  Byrons 
“...pioneered  in  the  new  field  of  stage 
photography,  which  with  the  subsequent 
addition  of  stem  to  stern  coverage  of 
ships,  formed  their  basic  business.”  Two 
anecdotes  will  suggest  the  popularity  of 
their  work.  First,  Munsey’s  magazine  of 
June,  1896  sold  700,000  copies.  It  fea¬ 
tured  “at  home”  photographs  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt  by,  in  her  words,  “Lord  By¬ 
ron.”  Second,  when  the  imperial  yacht 
Hohenzollern  visited  New  York  in  1902, 
it  was  preceded  by  a  cable  from  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II  requesting  that  the  Byrons 
take  photographs  on  her  arrival.  The 
maritime  photographs  represented  a 
significant  but  not  a  substantial  part  of 
the  more  than  10,000  images  that  survive 
(they  took  some  30,000)  in  the  Byron 
archives  at  the  Museum  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 


For  a  brief  period,  Percy  Byron  worked 
alone  as  his  father  recuperated  from  illness  in 
Canada.  When  the  elder  Byron  recovered  and 
returned  in  1917,  they  “resumed  specialization 
in  ship  photography.”  Joseph  died  in  1923.  His 
son  kept  the  firm  alive  until  1942. 

The  style  reflected  in  this  early  work  of 
Johnston  and  Byron  mirrored  the  two  broad 
stylistic  approaches  which  define  maritime 
images.  Johnston,  and  later  Burton,  Bolles,  and 
Gubelman,  represented  the  first,  the  conven¬ 
tional  broadside  views.  In  these  views,  the 
image  is  artistically  composed  and  is  an  accu¬ 
rate  reflection  of  the  subject,  but  with  little 
attempt  to  innovate.  Dryplate  technology  was 
introduced  in  the  1880s,  and  with  it  the  photog¬ 
rapher  was  released  from  the  necessity  to  de¬ 
velop  immediately  an  image  using  a  cumber¬ 
some  and  sometime  dangerous  chemical  pro¬ 
cess.  To  expect  the  innovative,  particularly  for 
a  man  working  alone,  would  have  been  unreal¬ 
istic.  It  is  possible  that  they  saw  the  work  of 
James  Bard,  Antonio  Jacobsen  and  Fred  Pan¬ 
sing,  and  the  work  of  the  Charles  Parsons, 
father  and  son  for  Currier  &  Ives,  and  Endicott, 
all  executed  in  the  relatively  flat  mode.  In  any 
event  the  photographic  work  is  certainly  akin  to 
those  working  in  other  media.  Each  in  his  own 
way  adhered  to  those  accepted  norms. 


Albany.  Hall  and  stairway  of  the  steamer,  ca.  1904,  as  luxurious 
as  an  ocean  liner.  Private  collection.  Photograph  by  Joseph 
Byron. 
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New  Brunswick.  Private  Collection.  Photograph  by  Theodore  Gubelman. 


Byron,  and  later  Edwin  Levick  and  Morris 
Rosenfeld,  represented  the  other  stylistic  ap¬ 
proach.  With  the  luxury  of  staff  assistance,  they 
were  able  to  be  more  innovative,  and  were  able 
to  seek  out  and  to  capture  the  unusual,  the 
dramatic,  and  the  innovative  image.  Certainly 
later  on,  Levick  and  Rosenfeld  profited  from 
the  freedom  of  action  that  their  predecessors 
lacked.  The  Byrons,  for  whatever  reason,  could 
do  it  all,  and  did  it  from  the  very  beginning  to 
the  very  end.  The  simplest  or  the  most  complex, 
the  banal  or  the  majestic  were  enlivened  by 
their  talents.  Furthermore,  unlike  their  brothers, 
they  had  a  unique  reporter’s  eye  for  the  telling 
detail  and  the  dramatic  context. 

Theodore  Gubelman  was  born  in  Konstanz, 
Germany  in  1844  and  emigrated  to  Amer¬ 
ica  with  his  parents  in  1854.'’  With  typical 
immigrant  pluck,  his  father  worked  as  a  copper¬ 
smith,  his  mother  as  a  milliner.  Theodore  held 


three  part-time  jobs,  at  the  cigar  store,  the 
barber  shop,  and  the  brush  factory.  He  worked 
as  an  apprentice  lithographer  but  settled  com¬ 
fortably  in  the  trade  of  retoucher  and  colorist 
for  a  photographer  in  Chatham  Square,  Manhat¬ 
tan. 

His  restless  father  had  tried  for  better  work 
in  Chicago,  then  accepted  an  offer  to  work  in  a 
relative’s  grocery  store  in  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
Theodore  found  a  job  with  a  photographer  there 
and  discovered  his  life’s  work.  The  Civil  War 
had  begun,  and  advancing  rebel  forces  sent 
Northern  sympathizers  and  the  Gubelmans 
running.  The  family  managed  to  reach  the  Ohio 
River  and  a  steamboat  bound  for  Cincinnati. 
They  had  to  return  to  Jersey  City  where  Theo¬ 
dore  found  good,  paying  work  for  a  firm  manu¬ 
facturing  tin  for  tintypes. 

Theodore  was  not  prepared  to  settle  down 
yet,  and  answered  President  Lincoln’s  call  for 
enlistments.  The  army  sent  him  to  Suffolk, 
Virginia,  were  he  spent  much  of  his  three 
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Defender  and  Valkyrie  III  in  Erie  Basin,  6  September  1895.  Watson  and  Herreshoff  are  in  the  boat,  measuring. 
Hundreds  of  people  are  watching.  Peabody  Essex  Museum  Collection.  Photograph  by  Charles  E.  Bolles. 


month  contract.  He  reported: 

...a few  times  we  saw  the  Rebels  but  our 
artillery  soon  drove  them  out  of  sight, 
shooting  their  shell  over  our  heads  as 
we  were  lying  on  the  grass  —  the  whis¬ 
tling  shells  is  not  an  agreeable  sensa¬ 
tion  by  any  means! 

When  his  enlistment  was  up,  Gubelman  was 
sent  home  aboard  the  Collins  Line  steamer 
Baltic.  She  ran  into  heavy  seas  near  Cape  May, 
New  Jersey,  where  they  were  transferred  to  a 
fishing  schooner  bound  for  Fort  Monroe.  An¬ 
other  boat  got  them  to  Baltimore  and  the  rail¬ 
road  home  to  Jersey  City. 

Gubelman  took  work  in  various  photo  gal¬ 
leries  and  accepted  a  position  obtained  through 
Anthony’s  (photographic)  Bulletin  with  the  firm 
of  Moore  &  Pearle  in  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee. 
The  principal  trade  was  taking  portraits  of 


soldiers  passing  to  and  from  forward  positions. 
With  a  $400  loan  from  a  family  friend,  he  then 
opened  his  own  studio  at  an  army  post  at  Pulas¬ 
ki,  Tennessee.  In  spite  of  delays  in  obtaining 
materials  from  Anthony  in  New  York,  he  was 
able  to  take  his  first  portrait  in  January,  1864, 
which  with  others  netted  a  first  day’s  receipts 
of  $37.  By  March  he  was  able  to  pay  back  his 
loan  and  send  $300  to  his  parents. 

Gubelman  anticipated  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War,  sold  his  business  interest,  and  returned  to 
Jersey  City  to  open  a  new  gallery  —  on  the 
fourth  floor.  He  later  moved  to  the  first  floor, 
and  business  improved.  He  sent  exhibits  of  his 
work  to  the  American  Institute  of  Photography 
Fair  each  year  beginning  in  1873.  He  “took  up 
the  Dry  Plate”  in  1881,  and  by  his  account  “was 
the  first  to  sell  instantaneous  photos  of  yachts, 
steamers,  etc.” 

Gubelman  formed  a  partnership  with  A.  J. 
Hargrave  and  opened  a  second  gallery  at  40 
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Hattie  Palmer,  built  in  1874,  photographed  in  1895.  She  is  towing  the  yachts  Colonia  and  Defender.  Peabody 
Essex  Museum  Collection.  Photograph  by  Charles  E.  Bolles. 
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Hermione.  English  steam  yacht,  7  September  1895.  Purchased  by  Weston  Washam  Osborne  of  Quincy,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  follow  the  1895  America’s  Cup  Challenge.  Peabody  Essex  Museum  Collection.  Photograph  by  Charles 
E.  Bolles. 


West  23rd  Street  in  Manhattan  in  1884.  This 
address  appears  on  his  many  numbered  mari¬ 
time  photographs.  He  also  developed  a  business 
relationship  with  Charles  Miller  (a  Jersey  City 
business  neighbor.)  Miller  had  worked  with 
Johnston,  as  well. 

Gubelman  visited  Europe  in  1888,  1893, 
and  1903.  He  enjoyed  a  happy  marriage  and 
strong  family  ties.  He  died  31  October  1926. 
Shortly  thereafter,  and  for  unfathomable  rea¬ 
sons,  his  sister  piled  his  paper  and  glass  plate 
negatives  in  the  back  yard  and  burned  them  all. 

Edwin  Bolles  was  born  in  1 847,  had  a  public 
school  education,  and  became  fascinated 
by  the  camera  as  a  hobby. ^  He  passed  on  the 
opportunity  to  be  a  printer  like  his  father, 
choosing  instead  an  unlikely  business  in  black 
lead  manufacture:  pencils  and  stove  polish.  It 


could  not  have  much  interested  a  young  man  of 
his  artistic  talent.  He  left  Philadelphia,  wan¬ 
dered  to  New  York,  crossed  the  East  River,  and 
opened  a  gallery  on  “Brooklyn’s  Broadway,” 
Fulton  Street  at  the  corner  of  Clark.  The  per¬ 
spective  outside  his  shop  window  included 
trolley  tracks  and  cobble  stones.  The  light 
filtered  through  the  Fulton  Street  El.  The 
sounds  included  those  of  trains,  wagons,  trol¬ 
leys,  and  thousands  of  scuffling  shoppers  drawn 
by  hundreds  of  shops:  “Dry  Goods,”  “Eats,” 
“Segars,”  “Painless  Dentists,”  and  twenty-nine 
other  Fulton  Street  Photographs;  virtually  one 
per  block.  One  of  those  competitors  was  the 
self-styled  photographer/artist  Jose  Ourden, 
“Late  of  London  &  India,”  at  453  Fulton  who 
was  offering  an  “all  Bust”  portrait  or  six 
“Grand  Panels”  for  $10,  or  twelve  “Imperial 
Panels”  for  only  $6. 

In  Henry  A.  Mott’s  book  The  Yachts  & 
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Yachtsmen  of  America  (1894),  Holies  sailed 
ahead  of  that  and  other  competition.  Many  of 
the  images  are  “From  a  negative  by  Holies.”  A 
Holies  steam  yacht  Hiawatha  appears  in  the 
History  of  American  Yachts  and  Yachtsmen 
(1901).  He  also  found  a  market  for  his  work  in 
advertising.  In  N.  L.  Stebbins  Illustrated  Coast 
Pilot  (1896),  there  is  an  advertisement  for  H. 
Wintrinham,  a  naval  architect,  who  designed 
the  tug  Nottingham.  This  advertisement  is 
illustrated,  understandably  with  an  “H.  L. 
Stebbins,  Photo,”  but  the  yacht  Emerald  is 
signed  “Copyright  1894,  by  C.  E.  Holies, 
Hrooklyn,  N.Y.”  The  printed  copy  on  the  re¬ 
verse  of  many  of  his  card  mounted  photos 
reads,  “Charles  E.  Holies,  making  a  specialty  of 
photographing  yachts  under  sail  and  steam, 
cabin  interiors  and  groups.” 

Holies  attended  all  the  great  international 
yacht  races  and  regattas.  He  would  photograph 
eight  challenges  to  the  America’s  Cup,  between 
1881  and  1903,  accompany  members  of  the 


New  York  Yacht  Club  on  their  renowned  an¬ 
nual  cruises,  and  take  portraits  of  most  of  the 
racing  and  pleasure  yachts  of  the  rich  and 
famous.  A  Holies  photograph  of  Mark  Twain  is 
a  measure  of  the  level  of  his  reputation. 

Rudder  magazine  for  January  1898  noted: 

Yachting  photography  has  reached  such 
perfection  that  it  can  almost  be  classed 
a  fine  art.  No  one  has  done  more  to 
raise  it  to  this  position  than  has  Mr. 
Chas.  E.  Bolles.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  recognize  what  many  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  have  not  —  that  a  marine  photo¬ 
graph  to  be  a  picture  must  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  broadside  straight 
up-and-down  presentation  of  a  vessel. 

This  was  high  praise,  but  self-serving. 
Rudder  went  on  to  say: 

Mr.  Bolles  has  brought  out  in  a  frame- 


244  FULTON  ST, 

©op.aapkst.  gii00i£LYN.N.Yi 

Makes  a  specialty  of 

^  l)0t0  steania 

Cabin  NTEP'OPS  ^CjpbUps. 

Duplicates  can  always  to  be  " 


Advertisement  for  Charles  E.  Bolles.  Peabody  Essex  Museum  Collection. 
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Shamrock  I,  Cup  Defender.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton’s  first  Shamrock  in  1899.  Peabody  Essex  Museum  Collection. 
Photograph  by  James  C.  Burton. 
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Shamrock  I.  A  dramatic  point  in  the  second  race  when  the  topsail  was  torn  and  broken  off.  Peabody  Essex 
Museum  Collection.  Photograph  by  James  C.  Burton. 
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USS  Boston,  with  the  rigging  dressed  at  the  Centennial  Naval  Parade,  New  York  Harbor,  29  April  1889.  Note  the 
focus  on  the  huge  American  flag  at  the  center  of  attention.  Peabody  Essex  Museum  Collection.  Photograph  by 
John  Loeffler. 


able  shape  about  80  of  his  best  pictures,  and  to 
give  the  world  some  idea  of  what  he  can  do  in 
this  line  has  prepared  a  small  illustrated  list. 
This  you  can  have  by  sending  to  his  address, 
which  will  be  found  on  the  advertising  pages, 
five  cents  in  stamps. 

In  addition  to  ship  portraiture,  he  produced 
dramatic  “art,”  yachting  prints  to  which  he 
affixed  a  stamp  reading;  “Copyright  (with  date) 
C.  E.  Bolles,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.”  One  such  was 
produced  by  the  Yachting  Publishing  Company 
(Yachting  Marine  Prints)  of  “A  Good  Slant  of 
Wind.”  It  sold  in  1910  for  $1.50;  $3.00  hand 
colored. 

Bolles  seems  not  to  have  had  a  robust 
constitution  and  apparently  was  careless  with 
this  health.  In  1907,  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  work  because  of  what  was  then  vaguely 
described  as  a  “severe  stomach  complaint.”  Its 
exact  nature  is  unknown,  eventually  becoming 


a  chronic  and  unforgiving  disability.  He  tried 
the  real  estate  business,  handling  transactions  in 
Brooklyn’s  then-growing  Flatbush  and  Kings 
Highway  sections,  with  sufficient  success  to 
support  his  family.  In  better  times,  he  enjoyed 
going  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  He  read  the 
works  of  leading  authors,  and  collected  paint¬ 
ings,  antique  furniture  and  silver.  When  he  died 
in  1914,  his  entire  estate  consisted  of  his  house 
at  177  Rugby  Road,  which  still  stands.  He 
seems  to  have  left  no  personal  property  or  cash. 

James  C.  Burton  arrived  from  London  in 
1894  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  He  ran  a 
photo  materials  business  on  West  42nd  Street, 
became  a  photo  illustrator  for  Harper ’s  Weekly, 
and  contributed  to  the  New  York  Herald  and 
Leslie ’s.  He  covered  the  Spanish-American  War 
for  William  Randolph  Hearst  and  the  Paris 
Exposition  and  the  Mount  Pele  1902  eruption 
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for  Colliers.  He  found  time  to  take  memorable 
yachting  pictures.  His  1901  advertisement  in 
Rudder  said  he  had  been  awarded  a  silver  medal 
for  photography  in  Paris,  and  that  “For  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  Yachts  under  Sail  or  Steam  Commu¬ 
nicate  with  James  Burton  487  West  22nd 
Street.”  The  advertisement  also  said,  enigma¬ 
tically,  “My  plating  bromide  enlargements  in 
black  and  white  are  pictures.”  Perhaps  he  meant 
that  they  gave  the  appearance  of  paintings;  in 
any  event,  “Prices  on  application.” 

As  with  Bolles,  Rudder  made  a  market  for 
Burton’s  work.  His  1901  photo  of  the  steam 
yacht  Niagara  was  sold  by  Rudder  as  a: 

Rudder  Colortype.  These  colortypes  are 
mounted  in  the  dark  grayish  green 
mathoard  the  same  as  nautotypes.  ^  They 
represent  the  best  work  that  has  yet 
been  done  in  photocolor  process.  No 
glaring  chromo  effects,  but  a  soft  blen¬ 
ding  of  color  that  has  never  been 
equaled.  For  the  FirePlace  Steam  Yacht 
Niagara,  two  color  process,  Columbian 


brown,  by  express,  prepaid,  in  the  U.S.,  25 
cents.  Matted,  Framed  with  glass,  $2. 00. 

Burton  supplied  the  photographs  for  a  1905 
feature  article  “The  Scooter  —  A  Winged 
Toboggan  of  Long  Island.”"^  A  “scooter”  was  an 
iceboat.  His  brief,  busy  career  ended  in  1909 
with  his  death  at  Lynbrook,  Long  Island. 

Staten  Island  gave  us  the  Loeffler  family  of 
photographers.^  John  Loeffler  came  to 
America  from  Germany  in  1851  as  a  young  man 
of  seventeen.  He  probably  learned  his  photo¬ 
graphic  trade  from  H.  Hoyer  of  Tomkinsville. 
He  learned  so  well  that  he  could  afford  to  return 
to  Germany,  marry  Emilie  Horr  in  1859,  and 
buy  out  Mr.  Hoyer  upon  their  return.  The  fully 
equipped  studio  was  advertising  for  trade  in  the 
Richmond  County  Gazette  in  May,  1860.  Loeff¬ 
ler  specialized  in  portraiture,  operating  success¬ 
fully  until  ill  health  forced  him  to  retire  in 
1897.  He  died  in  1901. 

His  son  Augustus,  born  on  Staten  Island  in 


New  York.  Built  in  1887  for  the  Hudson  River  Day  Line.  Peabody  Essex  Museum  Collection.  Photograph  by  Johr 
Loeffler. 
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USS  Battleship  Maine.  The  ill-fated  battleship  in  1896,  with  Captain  Sigsbee  pictured.  Private  Collection. 
Photograph  by  John  Loeffler. 


1 864,  joined  the  firm  as  a  young  man  and  added 
“commercial”  work  to  the  studio’s  offerings: 
book  and  magazine  illustrations,  postcards  and 
playing  cards.  Augustus  produced  a  series  of 
lantern  slides  for  the  McCallister  (tug)  Com¬ 
pany,  and  panoramas  and  elevated  views  of 
recreational  sites  such  as  the  Richmond  County 
Fairgrounds  and  the  Midland  Beach  Resort.  He 
excelled,  however,  in  his  maritime  work.  The 
New  York  Public  Library  has  his  folio.  Interna¬ 
tional  Yacht  Race  contenders  and  other  Marine 
Photographs  1893-1899,  A.  Loeffler,  Tom- 
kinsville.  New  York.  It  contains  images  of  the 
1 895  Defender  and  Vigilant  Race,  among  many 
others.  He  did  a  battleship  series  in  1897-  1898, 
a  series  of  steamships  in  1900-1905,  and  Hud¬ 
son  River  and  Fall  River  steamboats  in  1908. 

In  the  meantime,  a  better  businessman,  and 
probably  the  most  talented  photographer,  would 
emerge  in  the  person  of  Edwin  Levick.  He  had 
come  to  America  from  London,  England  in 


1 900  as  a  mature  thirty-two-year-old  interpreter 
for  the  Guarantee  Trust  Company.  He  spoke 
both  French  and  Egyptian  fluently.^  For  what¬ 
ever  reasons,  he  turned  his  attentions  to  photog¬ 
raphy  and  was  soon  busy  supplying  photo¬ 
graphic  service  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  The 
New  York  Times,  The  Herald  Tribune,  and  New 
York  World.  At  one  time  he  employed  seven 
assistants,  one  of  whom  was  Morris  Rosenfeld. 

Levick  had  a  journalist’s  eye,  and  his  non- 
maritime  work  compares  most  favorably 
with  that  of  Lewis  Hine  and  Jacob  Riis.  He  is 
said  to  have  thought  little  of  their  work  because 
neither  actually  made  a  living  with  the  camera. 

Levick’s  father  had  been  a  packet  agent  for 
the  English  East  India  Company  at  Suez  in 
1 839,  and  later  vice  counsel. In  1  876,  he  was 
employed  by  the  Peninsula  &  Oriental  Steam¬ 
ship  Company  which  used  the  Suez  in  the 
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Richard  Peck.  Built  in  1892  in  Wilmington,  Delaware  for  the  New  England  Steamship  Company.  The  three- 
quarter  bow-on  angle  gives  a  dramatic  foreshortened  view.  Peabody  Essex  Museum  Collection.  Photograph  by 
Edwin  Levick. 


course  of  business.  He  later  became  a  director. 
Henry  Levick  could  afford  many  luxuries  for 
his  family,  including  a  maid  who  taught  French 
to  Edwin  and  his  brother  Walter.  Travel  during 
his  youth  must  have  inspired  his  mature  inter¬ 
ests  and  his  unique  education  subtly  influenced 
his  work,  which  was  innovative  and  unre¬ 
strained  by  convention.  He  shot  bow-on.  He 
shot  from  the  wake.  He  shot  from  the  deck  with 
spray  about  to  drown  his  image.  He  shot  under 
the  boom  and  into  the  rigging.  His  presence 
aboard  many  a  yacht  suggests  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  aristocracy  of  the 
yachting  world.  For  years  he  was  the  “official” 
New  York  Yacht  Club  photographer.  His  well- 
groomed  mustache  and  his  English  accent 
contributed  to  his  self-confident  demeanor. 
Each  weekend  during  the  yachting  season 
(even  when  he  employed  assistants),  he  would 
pack  his  5"  x  7"  Speed  Graphic  and  sail  off 


from  the  now-defunct  New  Rochelle  Yacht 
Club  to  photograph  the  races  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  He  may  have  been  the  first  to  use  a 
dedicated  launch  for  the  purpose,  Kathleen, 
named  for  his  daughter.  He  later  used  a  29'6" 
power  boat,  Snapshot. 

Levick  ran  a  successful  business.  He  em¬ 
ployed  others,  as  many  as  six  at  a  time,  to  fulfill 
the  many  demands  made  for  his  services.  His 
brother  Walter  was  active.  Edwin  worked  with 
the  noted  photographer  Anthony  Lanza  (1905- 
1992)"  who  would  later  go  on  to  his  own  long 
and  important  career  with  the  New  York  Sun. 
The  firm  eovered  all  society  sports  in  addition 
to  yachting:  golf,  horse  shows,  tennis,  polo,  and 
fox  hunts.  He  also  covered  the  Brooklyn  Dodg¬ 
ers.  Of  his  yachting  photographs,  many  thou¬ 
sands  survive  at  The  Mariners’  Museum  in 
Newport  News,  Virginia.  Perhaps  his  last  was 
a  prototypical  interior  set,  in  1929,  of  the  yacht 
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Rainbow,  Endeavor,  Ranger,  Endeavor  II  dind  Yankee  in  the  1937  America’s  Cup  Races.  Peabody  Essex  Museum 
Collection.  Gift  of  Selina  Little.  Photograph  by  Edwin  Levick. 


Nakhoden. 

Levick  had  a  bad  heart.  He  died  prema¬ 
turely  in  1929  at  the  height  of  his  career.  The 
New  Rochelle-Standard-Star  claimed  he  was 
the  “Best  known  marine  photographer  in  the 
nation... a  genuinely  artistic  soul.”  His  sons 
carried  on  until  creditors  ended  it  all  in  1940  — 
a  steep  slide  from  a  1932  New  York  City  Direc¬ 
tory  listing:  “Edwin  Levick,  Inc.  (Capital 
$100,000),  John  H.  Levick,  President,  Philip 
Levick,  Accountant.” 

That  same  Directory  listed  Morris  Rosen- 
feld,  inaptly,  as  a  “commercial  Photogra¬ 
pher. He  had  come  a  long  way  from  his  first 
photograph  of  a  ship  moored  at  New  York 
City’s  Houston  Street  slip  (1897).  The  camera 
he  used  was  not  even  his  own;  ownership  was 
shared  with  camera  club  friends.  Nevertheless, 
he  won  a  prize  for  his  photograph,  and  with  the 


money  bought  his  first  used  Grundlach.  Ro- 
senfeld  did  darkroom  work  for  Burton  and  for 
Bolles,  and  accepted  assignments  from  Levick. 
In  all,  he  performed  a  period  of  intense  appren¬ 
ticeship  under  the  finest  masters.  In  1908,  he 
was  ready  to  open  his  first  studio/office  on 
Morton  Street  in  Manhattan.  His  most  remuner¬ 
ative  clients,  until  yachting  commissions  could 
sustain  him,  were  corporate.  They  included 
newspapers  such  as  the  Staats  Zeitung  (blut- 
wurst  manufacture)  and  Western  Electric  (kit¬ 
chen  sinks).  Dreary  labor! 

By  the  mid- 1920s,  Rosenfeld  and  Levick 
would  be  rivals,  each  successful  and  often  shar¬ 
ing  the  same  newspaper  pages.  Possibly  this 
rivalry  drove  them  to  reach  for  the  more  excit¬ 
ing  pose,  the  more  dramatic  effect,  the  unique 
point  of  view,  for  the  pictures  they  produced 
were  uniformly  singular  and  bold.  Each  inde¬ 
pendently  took  the  art  as  far  as  black-and-white 
still  photography  could  be  taken,  capitalizing 
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sloop  yacht  from  the  1920's.  Private  collection.  Photograph  by  Edwin  Levick. 


A  handsome  but  unidentified 
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Ambra  VI.  Built  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  in  1919,  she  became  a  yacht  in  1925.  This  type  of  well-executed, 
popular  portrait  kept  Rosenfeld  in  successful  business  for  fifty  years.  Peabody  Essex  Museum  Collection.  Gift 
of  Parker  Kemble.  Photograph  by  Morris  Rosenfeld. 


on  the  technological  advances  unavailable  to 
their  predecessors.  Those  earlier  pioneers  were 
also  handicapped  by  having  to  work  from 
committee  boats  or  tug  boats  setting  marks,  and 
from  fixed  positions  surrounded  by  other  pho¬ 
tographers  and  reporters.  So  many  fishermen  on 
an  overbooked  charter  boat!  Levick  and  Rosen¬ 
feld  changed  all  that.  Like  Levick,  Rosenfeld 
provided  his  own  water  transportation  and 
photography  “platform.”  Foto,  a  cabin  cruiser 
powered  “Rosy”  from  Maine  to  Florida,  his 
floppy  canvas  hat  and  his  cigar  familiar  sights 
wherever  yachts  and  yachtsmen  gathered.  In  the 
introduction  to  Rosenfeld’s  first  book,  Sail-ho 
(1947),  Herbert  L.  Stone  credits  him  with  an 
“artist’s  eye,  the  intuition  of  a  sailor,  and  a  keen 
dramatic  sense,”  certainly  an  apt  critical  assess¬ 
ment. 

Rosenfeld  added  another  dimension  to  the 
art  of  marine  photography,  that  of  preserva¬ 
tionist.  He  made  a  particular  effort  to  collect 
the  work  of  his  mentors  and  competitors.  He 


purchased  the  files  of  Burton  and  Bolles  when 
they  died,  and  his  collection  included  the  work 
of  many  others  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
lost.  That  distinguished  collection  is  now  main¬ 
tained  at  the  Mystic  Seaport  Museum,  Mystic, 
Connecticut. 

Morris  Rosenfeld  died  in  1968  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three.  His  sons  carried  on,  unlike  Le- 
vick’s,  with  prudence,  having  inherited  a  gener¬ 
ous  share  of  their  father’s  artistic  and  business 
genius. 

Others  will  define  the  basis  upon  which  to 
judge  the  aesthetic  importance  of  the  maritime 
photograph.  Yet  surely  all  of  those  black  and 
white  moments,  captured  so  many  years  ago, 
somehow  still  give  pleasure,  excite,  and  aston¬ 
ish.  They  inspire  us  to  feel  the  wind  driven, 
salty  mist  in  our  faces,  hear  the  shouts  of  cap¬ 
tain  and  crew,  exalt  in  a  race  well  run.  How 
bright  and  beautiful  and  gay  and  enlivening. 
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Gar  Wood’s  Miss  America  VI  and  Miss  America  VII,  during  the  1928  Harmsworth  Race  of  the  Detroit  Yacht  Club. 
©Mystic  Seaport  Museum,  Inc.,  Rosenfeld  Collection,  Mystic,  Connecticut. 


Notes 


1.  There  were  marine  photographs  by  Pach  Brothers. 
There  were  those  taken  by  lesser  known  New  York¬ 
ers,  Clifford  Aldrich,  John  C.  Hemment  (a  William 
Randolph  Hearst  favorite),  and  F.  A.  Walter,  who 
had  a  studio  at  150  Fulton  Street,  not  far  from  Bolles. 
There  were  anonymous  photographers  employed  by 
Acme,  the  American  Press  Association  and  Key¬ 
stone.  The  Marblehead  photographers  came  down:  N. 
L.  Stebbins,  Willard  Jackson  and  Henry  Peabody. 

2.  I  have  found  no  written  record  concerning  Johnston’s 
life  or  work.  Johnston  is  listed  in  New  York  City 
directories  from  1887  through  1899.  He  is  not  listed 
through  1905  and  may  be  presumed  to  have  died  or 
to  have  left  the  area.  The  1890  US  Census  is  incom¬ 
plete,  and  the  records  in  which  they  might  have  been 
enumerated  are  lost.  He  cannot  be  found  in  the  New 
York  (City)  Police  Department  census  of  1890  or  in 
the  1900  US  Census. 

3.  Once  Upon  a  City,  New  York  from  1890  to  1910,  as 
photographed  by  Byron  and  described  by  Grace  M. 
Mayer  (Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York),  with  a 


foreword  by  Edward  Steichen  (New  York:  1958); 
“Percy  Byron  Dies;  Photographer,  80”  The  New  York 
Times,  1 1  June  1959. 

4.  Theodore  Gubelman,  “To  My  Son  Fred,  Christmas 
1916,”  (typescript,  Gubelman  family  records);  “T. 
Gubelman,  Photo  Pioneer,  Dead  Here  at  85,”  Jersey 
City  Journal,  1  November  1926. 

5.  “Last  Rites  for  Artist  Bolles,”  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle, 
16  October  1914;  “A  View  from  the  Rosenfeld 
Collection,”  The  Log  (Mystic  Seaport  Museum), 
Summer  1986. 

6.  1  have  been  unable  to  find  a  copy  of  the  list. 

7.  The  only  source  of  biographical  information  on 
Burton  is  a  brief  entry  in  Who  Was  Who  in  America 
1897-1942,  Volume  1  (Chicago,  1943). 

8.  Nautotypes  were  black  and  white. 

9.  New  York  —  Tales  of  the  Empire  State,  compiled  by 
Frank  Oppel  (Secaucus,  NJ:  1988). 

10.  John-Paul  Richiuso,  “The  Loefflers  of  Staten  Island: 
Three  Generations  of  Art  and  Photography”  (type¬ 
script,  exhibition  research),  Staten  Island  Institute  of 
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Arts  &  Sciences,  1991. 

1 1.  “Edwin  Levick  Camera  Expert,  is  Dead  at  61,”  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  27  November  1929; 
“Edwin  Levick,  Photographer  is  Dead  at  His  Home,” 
New  Rochelle  Standard-Star,  27  November  1929; 
cryptic  notes  in  the  Bulletin  of  Photography,  1 1 
December  1929;  Rudder,  February  1930;  Yachting, 
February  1930.  “Edwin  Levick,”  Yachting  World, 
March  1986,  Levick  Regained,”  Ed.);  “Edwin  Levick 
&  Sons,”  Yacht,  March  1989.  The  Mariners’  Museum 
mounted  an  exhibition  of  his  work  in  September, 
1994  entitled  “Edwin  Levick:  A  Man  and  His  Time.” 
There  was  no  catalog,  but  the  event  was  reported  as 
“Back  from  the  deep.  Maritime  show  rediscovers 


photographer,”  Daily  Press  (Newport  News,  Vir¬ 
ginia),  10  July  1994.  “Photographs  from  the  Edwin 
Levick  Collection,”  The  Mariners’  Museum,  1995, 
computer  diskette.  My  correspondence  with  Anthony 
Lanza  who  worked  for  Levick  from  1919-1929. 

12.  Foreign  Office  List,  Forming  a  Complete  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Handbook,  January  1862. 

13.  Tony  Lanza’s  New  York,”  10  July  1994. 

14.  Morris  Rosenfeld,  Under  Full  Sail  (Montclair,  NJ: 
1957);  Rosenfeld,  The  Story  of  American  Yachting 
(New  York;  1958);  “Morris  Rosenfeld,  83,”  The  New 
York  Times  (obituary),  22  September  1968;  “Looking 
for  the  One  Shot  [an  interview  with  Stanley  Rosen¬ 
feld]”,  Wooden  Boat,  10  September  1989. 
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translated  by  Carla  Rahii  Phillips 


In  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain’s  control  over  its  vast  New  World  empire 
depended  on  the  sailors  and  officers  who  manned  the  galleons  and  merchant 
vessels  of  its  Atlantic  fleets.  Pablo  E.  Perez-Mallaina  describes  the  day-to-day 
activities  of  these  seafarers — their  compensation,  division  of  labor,  and 
relationships  with  other  seafarers — as  well  as  the  dangers  and  hardships  they 
encountered,  such  as  shipwrecks,  pirates,  and  insubordination.  With  a  novelist’s 
eye  for  both  detail  and  drama,  Perez-Mallaina  evokes  the  golden  age  of  seafaring 
in  this  thoroughly  researched  and  generously  illustrated  account. 


“Perez-Mallaina  writes  well  and  has  an 
engaging  sense  of 
humor.  The  work 
is  richly  Illustrated, 
and  the  illustrations, 
including  many 
color  plates,  are 
well  chosen  . .  .This 
book  should  appeal 
to  all  aficionados  of 
the  romance  of  the 
sea.” — Benjamin 
Keen,  author  of 
A  History  of 
Latin  America 
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liners,  freighters,  battleships,  and  cruisers. 

Thomas  Heinrich  explores  this  complex 
industry  from  the  workshop  level  to  subcon¬ 
tracting  networks  spanning  the  Delaware  Valley. 

He  describes  the  rise  of  major  shipbuilding 
firms  and  how  naval  architecture,  marine 
engineering,  and  craft  skills  evolved  as  iron  and 
steel  overtook  wood  as  the 
basic  construction  material. 
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A  Matter  of  Customs 


Amy  Bass 


The  port  was  filled  with  shipping  and 
the  wharves  were  crowded  with  com¬ 
modities  of  every  description.  Bales  of 
cotton,  wool,  and  merchandize;  barrels 
of  pot-ash,  rice,  flour  and  salt  provi¬ 
sions;  hogsheads  of  sugar,  chests  of 
tea,  puncheons  of  rum,  and  pipes  of 
wine;  boxes,  cases,  packs  and  packages 
of  all  sizes  and  denominations,  were 
strewed  upon  the  wharves  and  landing 
places,  or  upon  the  decks  of  the  ship¬ 
ping.  All  was  noise  and  bustle.  The 
carters  were  driving  in  every  direction; 
and  the  sailors  and  labourers  upon  the 
wharves,  and  on  board  the  vessels, 
were  moving  their  ponderous  burdens 
from  place  to  place.  * 

John  Lambert,  New  York,  1807 

At  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  reve¬ 
nue  generated  from  the  Port  of  New  York 
provided  the  United  States  with  its  entire  oper¬ 
ating  budget.  As  1807  came  to  an  end,  the 
prosperity  of  the  port  came  to  a  halt.  With 
France  and  England  interfering  with  American 
trade  and  the  subsequent  Embargo  Act  insti¬ 
tuted  to  prevent  such  interference,  the  commer¬ 
cial  fortune  of  New  York  City  ended  abruptly. 
While  much  has  been  written  on  the  Em- 
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bargo,  the  story  is  not  complete.  As  many 
historians  have  pointed  out,  the  Embargo  is  an 
example  of  Jefferson’s  foreign  policy,  the 
Republican  Party’s  vision,  and  the  problems  of 
the  minority  Federalist  Party. ^  However,  it  is 
also  a  tale  of  the  merchant  community  trying  to 
survive  through  a  time  of  crises,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  economic  and  political.  The 
Embargo  occurred  as  Americans  tried  to  make 
the  United  States  a  profitable  nation,  yet  it  was 
a  time  when  they  still  resisted  what  was  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  an  intrusive  government,  much  like 
the  one  from  which  they  had  won  independence 
only  decades  earlier. 

An  important  perspective  on  the  Embargo 
emerges  from  the  New  York  Customs  House. 
While  the  Embargo  was  created  as  an  offensive 
measure  against  England  and  France,  these  two 
countries  embroiled  in  war,  it  caused  “domestic 
economic  hardship,  political  discontent  among 
mercantile  interests,  and  a  widespread  smug¬ 
gling  trade  within  the  United  States.”^  A  survey 
of  the  correspondence  between  the  Customs 
House  and  its  officers,  the  merchants,  and  the 
Treasury  Department  demonstrates  the  impact 
of  the  Embargo  and  why  it  failed  as  a  means  of 
economic  coercion. 

At  the  center  of  this  crisis  in  America’s 
busiest  port.  New  York,  was  David  Gelston, 
customs  collector.  During  the  Embargo,  Gel¬ 
ston  proved  to  be  the  federal  government’s 
most  important  source  of  information.  Given 
the  task  of  interpreting  and  enforcing  the  Em¬ 
bargo,  Gelston  had  more  power  in  1807  than 
ever  before.  He  became  the  primary  instrument 
in  implementing  the  new  law,  and  served  as  the 
liaison  between  the  merchant  community  and 
the  federal  government. 

Gelston  was  no  stranger  to  politics.  Born  in 
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Bridgehampton,  New  York  on  4  July  1744,  he 
served  on  the  New  York  State  Assembly  from 
1777  to  1785  and  represented  New  York  at  the 
Continental  Congress.  In  1792,  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Senate,  and  was 
appointed  the  Surrogate  of  the  County  of  New 
York  by  Governor  George  Clinton.  On  30 
October  1788,  he  and  nine  others  met  in  New 
York  to  form  the  Republican  Society.  In  1801, 
Jefferson  appointed  Gelston  to  replace  Joshua 
Sands  as  Customs  Collector.  Although  New 
York  shipping  was  flourishing  in  this  period,  it 
did  have  problems.  The  European  conflict  was 
taking  its  toll  on  American  commerce.  Gelston, 
in  partnership  with  John  L.  Livingston,  lost  four 
vessels  to  British  ships  and  was  disturbed  by 
the  European  interference.'* 

It  looks  as  though  the  British  were 
determined  to  plunder  and  robb  us  on 
our  own  coasts  until  they  have  taken 
everything  we  have  and  then  laugh  at 
us.  It  is  said  by  them  that  we  have  not 
spirit  to  resist  any  insult  or  offense.^ 

New  York  merchants,  despite  the  obvious 
risks  and  increasing  European  commercial 
regulations,  took  advantage  of  opportunities 
provided  by  the  European  conflict.  Prosperity 
was  not  certain  to  continue  if  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  continued  their  commercial  warfare 
against  American  shipping.  Jefferson  under¬ 
stood  how  severely  European  actions  could 
directly  affect  American  trade.  However,  he  did 
not  want  to  go  to  war  with  England,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  withdraw  all  ships  from  foreign  trade, 
thus  preventing  war  and  protecting  American 
ships  and  seamen  from  British  seizure.  He 
believed  such  action  would  display  that  Ameri¬ 
can  neutral  trade  was  critical  to  Europe.  In 
addition,  it  would  allow  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  domestic  production  and  increase 
national  pride. 

Senate  passed  the  Embargo  Act  on  22 
December  1807.  All  American  vessels  were 
forbidden  to  clear  from  ports  in  the  United 
States  if  the  intended  destination  was  foreign. 
American  vessels  already  abroad  would  be 
allowed  to  clear  customs,  but  would  be  forbid¬ 


den  to  leave  again.  There  were  six  administra¬ 
tive  methods  of  enforcement  described  within 
the  Embargo,  four  involving  the  customs 
houses.  Customs  officials  were  charged  with 
supervising  the  loading  of  cargo,  stopping 
suspicious  vessels  at  sea,  detaining  suspicious 
vessels  in  port,  and  taking  unusual  amounts  of 
cargo  into  custody  when  found  in  an  area  neigh¬ 
boring  a  foreign  border. 

The  Embargo  arrived  in  New  York  on 
Christmas  morning,  1807.  Within  an  hour 
of  its  arrival,  people  packed  the  wharves,  franti¬ 
cally  cheering  departing  vessels,  none  with 
clearance  and  few  with  complete  cargoes  or 
crews.  Although  some  vessels  did  escape,  over 
five  hundred  ships  were  left  in  port  at  the  end  of 
the  day.^ 

From  the  Customs  House,  Gelston  dissemi¬ 
nated  information  on  the  newly  passed  legisla¬ 
tion  throughout  the  port.  He  instructed  Captain 
Robert  Hunter  on  the  revenue  cutter  Argus  to 
“stop  all  vessels  going  to  any  foreign  port  or 
place  and  forbid  all  pilots  from  aiding  or  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  piloting  of  any  such  vessel  of  this 
port.”  Captain  Brewster  was  directed  to  “use 
every  lawful  measure  in  your  power  to  prevent 
any  vessel  which  may  be  bound  to  any  foreign 
port  or  place.”  Gelston  also  cireulated  a  general 
announcement  informing  “the  owners,  masters, 
and  agents  of  Foreign  vessels  now  in  the  port  of 
New  York”  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  take 
any  cargo  on  board  their  departing  vessels, 
“such  provisions  and  wares  as  are  necessary  for 
their  voyage  only  excepted.”  Lastly,  Gelston 
sent  a  copy  of  the  Embargo  to  the  other  offices 
of  the  Customs  House;  the  office  of  the  Naval 
Officer  and,  more  importantly,  the  office  of  the 
Surveyor,  who  supervised  all  outdoor  activity  at 
the  port.^ 

Gelston  understood  how  large  his  responsi¬ 
bility  was  in  enforcing  the  Embargo  and  how 
difficult  it  would  be.  He  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Albert  Gallatin,  “I  have  assumed 
it  my  duty  to  prevent  the  sailing  or  clearing  of 
foreign  vessels”  but  indicated  some  vessels 
“have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  Revenue  and 
Navy  officers,  and  have  proceeded  for  their 
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respective  destinations.”  However,  he  vowed  to 
continue  to  work  towards  executing  the  Em¬ 
bargo,  although  he  claimed  it  would  be  difficult 
due  to  “the  negativity  of  the  times.”* 

Gelston’s  difficulties  increased  when  the 
Governor  of  New  York  declared  that  he 
would  not  support  the  Embargo  because  he 
feared  becoming  unpopular  with  his  constitu¬ 
ency.^  With  the  Embargo  in  place  two  weeks, 
Gelston  was  already  aware  of  problems  ahead. 

Congress,  too,  realized  the  immediate 
difficulties  of  the  Embargo.  In  its  haste.  Con¬ 
gress  failed  to  address  the  need  for  penalties 
against  those  who  violated  the  law.  Thus, 
evasion  was  prevalent.  To  rectify  some  of  the 
ambiguities.  Congress  began  to  issue  “supple¬ 
mentary  acts”  to  aid  enforcement.  The  first, 
passed  9  January  1808,  detailed  penalties  for 
violators.  If  caught,  violators,  defined  as  ves¬ 
sels  that  did  not  obtain  proper  clearance  or 
touched  a  foreign  port,  forfeited  their  cargo  and 
posted  bond.  Moreover,  the  court  could  assess 
fines  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $20,000.*° 

Other  supplementary  legislation  was  not  as 
helpful.  The  merchant  community  gained 
tremendous  leeway  on  12  March  1808,  when 
Jefferson  announced  the  “invidious  clause,” 
which  granted  executive  consent  to  merchants 
to  retrieve  merchandise  stranded  in  foreign 
ports.  Merchants  had  to  prove  such  merchan¬ 
dise  existed  before  the  Embargo  was  enacted, 
but  with  the  assistance  of  a  lawyer,  such  proof 
was  easily  fabricated.*'  Beneficial  to  merchants, 
this  legislation  created  a  veritable  nightmare  for 
customs. 

That  spring,  collectors  issued  590  permits 
to  merchants  who  claimed  stranded  merchan¬ 
dise.  Even  after  the  grace  period  of  the  “invidi¬ 
ous  clause”  passed,  merchants  continued  to  try 
to  employ  it.*^ 

With  this,  Gelston’s  workload  increased 
considerably.  He  forwarded  any  suspicious 
application  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
sent  notice  to  Gallatin  on  6  April  1808  that  he 
was  processing  such  applications.  However, 
before  sending  them,  Gelston  wrote  to  Gallatin 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  this  “supplementary 


act,”  informing  him  that  “the  number  of  vessels 
now  leaving  for  ports  is  alarming.”*^ 

Despite  his  doubts,  Gelston  meticulously 
sent  a  series  of  “questionable”  applications 
requesting  clearance  for  a  foreign  port  to  Gal¬ 
latin  on  9  April  1808.  For  each  group  of  appli¬ 
cations,  he  created  a  register  indicating  the 
name  of  the  merchant,  the  requested  destina¬ 
tion,  the  monetary  value  of  the  stranded  cargo, 
and  the  proof  establishing  the  existence  of  such 
cargo.  Next  to  most  entries  he  wrote  “proof  not 
deemed  satisfactory  and  received  the  applica¬ 
tion  after  ten  days.”  However,  one  vessel  was 
suspect  because  it  wanted  to  carry  “more  flour 
than  is  allowed.”*'* 

There  were  nine  vessels  in  this  first  group. 
Requested  destinations  included  Montego  Bay, 
Jamaica,  Havana,  Trinidad,  and  Guadeloupe. 
No  one  requested  a  transatlantic  voyage.  Within 
the  next  week,  Gelston  sent  numerous  applica¬ 
tions  to  Gallatin.  While  most  of  the  merchants 
requested  Caribbean  destinations,  a  few  appli¬ 
cations  specified  Europe  as  the  desired  destina¬ 
tion.  The  amount  of  paperwork  exchanged 
between  Gelston’s  office  and  Gallatin’s  office 
was  alarming.  Few  requests  sent  to  Gallatin 
were  granted.  If  approval  was  granted,  Gelston 
then  had  to  inform  the  ship  and  confirm  the 
sailing  of  the  vessel  to  Gallatin.  For  example, 
on  23  May  1808,  Gelston  wrote  to  Gallatin: 

Your  letter  of  the  3  came  in...  and  I 
have  this  day  agreed  for  the  Brig  Ham¬ 
let,  130  tons  for  $3000  to  go  to  Brazil. 

The  charter  will  be  forwarded  to  you  in 
a  few  days.  The  Brig  will  be  ready  to 
sail  the  28.  *^ 

If  Gelston’s  office  directly  denied  clear¬ 
ance,  owners  petitioned  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  However,  Gallatin  rarely  granted 
such  applications  without  conferring  with 
Gelston.  For  example,  on  19  May  1808,  he 
wrote  Gelston  questioning  the  denial  of  clear¬ 
ance  to  the  schooner  Venus.  Gelston  responded 
“I  considered  myself  fair  in  refusing  allowance 
for  the  Sch.  Venus'’’  and  cited  “the  supplemen¬ 
tary  act  of  the  25  Apl  last”  as  grounds.  *° 

The  correspondence  between  Gelston  and 
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Gallatin  in  relation  to  this  “supplementary  act” 
suggests  how  difficult  it  was  to  enforce  the 
Embargo;  it  also  reveals  where  merchants 
wanted  to  go  and  which  trade  was  most  valu¬ 
able  to  them.  Although  the  Embargo  was  di¬ 
rected  at  European  trade,  American  merchants 
were  more  interested  in  maintaining  trade  with 
European  colonies  in  the  Caribbean,  not  Eng¬ 
land  or  France  directly.  Furthermore,  they 
focused  on  finding  methods  of  circumventing 
this  law,  one  that  had  been  designed  to  stimu¬ 
late  national  pride. 

Gelston  realized  that  Canada,  too,  posed  a 
problem.  He  mentioned  the  Canadian  problem 
within  the  first  week  of  the  Embargo,  writing 
Gallatin  “there  were  many  vessels  in  this  port 
belonging  to  Nova  Scotia.  They  have  been 
obliged  in  consequence  of  the  embargo  to 
depart  in  ballast.”'^  However,  Canadians  made 
numerous  attempts  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Embargo.  It  became  common  practice  for 
Maine  to  pass  large  shipments  of  flour  into 
Canada.  To  do  this,  a  ship  intended  for  a  do¬ 
mestic  port  claimed  it  had  to  land  somewhere 
else  for  repairs.  Both  Halifax  and  Quebec  bene¬ 
fited  from  such  evasion,  and  in  fact  encouraged 
and  aided  the  Americans  with  their  illegal 
enterprise.'^  Eventually,  Gallatin  acknowledged 
the  Canadian  border  problem  (and  also  the 
problem  of  Spanish  Florida)  and  authorized 
Gelston  to  take  action. 

A  law  has  passed  this  day  forbidding 
the  departure  of  any  vessel  having  a 
cargo  on  board  for  either  the  district  of 
Passamadquoddy  (including  Eastport) 
in  Maine,  or  that  of  St.  Mary 's  in  Geor¬ 
gia.  The  law  also  authorises  the  collec¬ 
tor  to  detain,  until  the  President ’s  deci¬ 
sion  be  had  thereon,  any  vessel,  when 
in  their  opinion  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  her  object  is  to  violate  or 
evade  the  embargo  laws.  You  will  be 
pleased  to  carry  immediately  those 
provisions  into  effect  in  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  manner. 

The  government  recognized  the  need  for 
increased  regulation  to  prevent  the  proliferation 


of  smuggling.  Increasingly,  power  was  given  to 
customs  collectors  to  enforce  the  Embargo. 
Smuggling  was  considered  particularly  odious 
because,  as  Senator  Samuel  Mitchell  of  Dela¬ 
ware  pointed  out,  “Violators  of  the  laws  are 
making  fortunes,  while  the  conscientious  ob¬ 
servers  of  them  are  suffering  sad  privations.”^® 
In  Boston,  smuggling  became  so  severe  that  the 
Collector  and  Deputy  Collector  resigned  rather 
than  enforce  the  law. 

Gelston  remained  dedicated  to  preventing 
evasion;  his  diligence  provides  an  unusu¬ 
ally  clear  picture  of  smuggling  practices.  Much 
of  his  information  came  from  the  officers  of 
revenue  cutters.  These  officers  were  sent  to  find 
smugglers  and  bring  them  into  the  port  for 
prosecution.  However,  smugglers  were  regar¬ 
ded  favorably  by  the  public  and  customs  offi¬ 
cers  received  little  assistance  from  the  commu¬ 
nities  they  investigated.  One  of  Gelston’s 
officers,  Daniel  Minton,  meticulously  recorded 
his  activities  in  Long  Island  Sound.  His  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Gelston  reveals  practices  used 
in  smuggling  and  the  process  involved  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  Embargo. 

It  was  difficult  for  officers  to  obtain  the 
leads  necessary  in  finding  smugglers.  On  13 
August  1808,  Minton  wrote  to  Gelston  of  a  lead 
that  he  had  secured  about  “two  ferry  boats 
loaded  with  flour.”  This  information  likely 
came  from  one  of  the  informants  often  used  by 
customs  officials.  However,  informants  also 
worked  against  customs  officers.  As  Minton 
approached  the  two  ferries,  they  quickly  de¬ 
parted,  leaving  him  to  conjecture  that  they  were 
“informed  I  suppose  by  a  E.  Town  ferry  boat 
that  I  was  down.”^'  A  Mr.  Benjamin,  who  told 
Minton  there  were  people  watching  him  and  the 
other  revenue  officers  and  warning  ships  of 
their  presence,  later  confirmed  this  suspicion. 
Thus,  information  moved  in  all  directions, 
creating  a  complex  web. 

Minton  remained  awake  for  the  duration  of 
evening  watch,  then  moved  on.  He  made  con¬ 
tact  with  a  Captain  Dunn,  who  informed  him  he 
was  too  late;  “a  deal  of  mischief  had  been  done 
at  [the]  mill  opposite  to  his  house...  the  ship 
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Republican...  took  in  half  of  her  Cargo  at  his 
wharf.”  After  searching  for  other  signs  of 
evasion,  Minton  returned  to  Dunn’s  wharf, 
where  he  observed  a  skiff  “taking  something 
out  of  the  mill.”  Upon  searching  the  vessel,  he 
“found  nothing  on  board  but  marked  stuff 
bound  to  New  York.”  However,  Minton’s 
efforts  were  not  without  any  reward;  Dunn 
provided  one  last  lead:  “Capt.  Dunn  thinks  it 
more  than  probable  that  flour  will  this  night  be 
taken  from  [the]  Mill  opposite  his  house  and 
warmly  advises  a  look  out.”^^ 

Minton  did  not  write  to  Gelston  about  his 
activities  again  until  the  end  of  the 
month.  In  his  next  report,  he  outlines  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  chase  of  smuggling,  beginning  when  he 
anchored  and  went  ashore  at  New  Babylon  upon 
finding  the  brig  Little  George  moored  off  the 
bank. 

/  hired  a  horse  to  go  for  Information 
found  no  one  at  home  but  an  old  lady, 
with  whom  I  conversed  until  I found  out 
the  intention  of  the  brig.  She  questioned 
me  whether  I  was  not  a  custom  house 
officer.  I  evaded  an  answer.  She  say  if 
you  are  a  friend  to  the  Brig  (as  I  don ’t 
like  the  Embargo)  I  can  say  that  she 
will  be  launched  on  Thursday  and  will 
then  take  in  a  cargo  of  flour  and  not  go 
to  N.  York.  The  flour  is  now  I  suppose 
ready.  Teams  has  been  passing  this 
house  nearly  every  night  for  a  week 
past  loaded  with  flour,  they  return 
empty  in  the  morning,  but  you  know 
teams  can  cart  flour  on  a  free  road 
when  they  please  —  but  we  learn  (con¬ 
tinued  she)  that  two  gunboats  are 
watching  the  Brig  but  the  Capt.  thinks 
he  can  pass  them  when  he  pleases  he 
say  if  not  he  can  lay  still  when  he  has 
his  flour  on  board,  you  know  he  can 
make  a  store  of  his  barn  or  vessel  if  he 
pleases.^'' 

Minton’s  conversation  with  this  woman 
allowed  him  to  penetrate  a  community  gener¬ 


ally  hostile  towards  customs  officials.  Inadver¬ 
tently  becoming  an  informant,  this  woman 
disclosed  critical  information  about  the  brig 
that  Minton  ordinarily  had  little  access  to.  In 
addition,  her  declaration  in  regard  to  the  Em¬ 
bargo  portrays  the  smugglers  as  the  protago¬ 
nists  and  the  government  officials,  as  traitors. 
This  sentiment  is  indicative  of  the  negative 
effect  of  the  Embargo  on  the  farming  commu¬ 
nity.  During  this  period,  the  price  of  wheat  fell 
dramatically,  forcing  the  foreclosure  of  many 
New  York  farms.  Those  operating  gristmills 
were  similarly  affected.  The  men  loading  Little 
George  kept  the  community  alive  because  they 
provided  access  to  the  market.  The  image  of  the 
smugglers  was  further  elevated  by  their  atti¬ 
tudes  of  indifference  toward  customs  officials. 
It  is  evident  that  the  captain  of  this  particular 
brig  did  not  fear  the  officers;  if  he  did,  he  felt 
the  risk  was  one  worth  taking. 

Despite  the  information  that  Minton  gath¬ 
ered,  there  was  little  action  he  could  take 
because,  as  the  woman  wryly  pointed  out,  the 
crew  of  Little  George  was  not  breaking  the  law. 
His  failure  to  prosecute  was  not  unusual.  For 
example,  in  this  same  report,  he  tells  of  Mr. 
John  Lovell,  who  informed  him  of  a  large 
amount  of  flour  —  247  barrels  —  stored  in  one 
house.  Minton  went  to  inspect  the  house,  as 
Lovell  told  him  that  Regulator  “was  to  take  the 
flour  in  and  butter  and  lard  was  coming  across 
the  Island  to  complete  her  load  for  the  West 
Indies.”  After  sailing  up  and  back  from  Fire 
Island,  Minton  waited  for  either  Regulator  or 
Little  George  to  make  a  move.  However,  he 
found  that  Little  George  was  “as  before  not 
launched”  and  Regulator  was  lost  with  “a  gale 
coming  on  from  W.N.W.”^^  Subsequently,  he 
had  to  stop  his  search,  returning  to  Port  of  New 
York  with  nothing  to  show  for  his  efforts. 

Minton’s  endeavors  demonstrate  how 
absurd  enforcing  the  Embargo  could  be.  The 
revenue  cutters  could  not  be  everywhere,  as  the 
Customs  House  did  not  have  enough  boats  to  be 
effective.  Gelston  appealed  to  the  government 
for  help,  requesting  the  purchase  of  another 
boat,  as  “the  many  attempts  to  evade  the  em- 
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bargo  laws  make  it  necessary  to  employ  one  or 
more  boats  centrally  in  the  bay  on  the  south 
side  of  Long  Island. 

An  enlarged  force  of  revenue  cutters  was 
not  going  to  solve  all  the  problems.  The 
information  network  in  the  maritime  communi¬ 
ties  protected  the  smugglers  and  played  a  major 
role  in  preventing  the  success  of  the  customs 
officers.  The  smugglers  simply  waited  until  the 
officers  were  gone  before  continuing  with  what 
they  were  doing.  Their  preparation  did  not  need 
to  be  rushed  or  concealed.  Until  they  actually 
left  anchor  and  set  sail  for  a  foreign  port,  no 
law  was  broken. 

Minton’s  patrol  was  not  completely  without 
benefit.  Through  him,  Gelston  was  able  to  keep 
track  of  shipments  in  the  district,  even  though 
little  could  be  done.  Periodically,  he  sent  on 
information  about  smuggling  practices  to 
Gallatin  to  keep  him  apprised  of  the  situation. 

Having  information  on  Saturday  last  of 
two  vessels  taking  in  flour  at  Staten 
Island  under  circumstances  very  suspi¬ 
cious  I  sent  the  custom  house  officer.... 
[The  officers  brought  the  vessel]  up  to 
the  city...  with  about  250  barrels  flour 
....On  the  same  day...  [a]  British  Brig 
—  cleared  for  Bermuda  this  day...  had 
taken  in  goods.  The  Surveyor...  found  a 
quantity  of  paper  and  other  materials. 

I  have  seized  her  while  the  surveyor 
was  on  board.  I  had  indirect  informa¬ 
tion  that  flour  above  mentioned  in  one 
of  the  boats  was  intended  for  the  brig. 

Gelston  also  conveyed  his  doubts  about  the 
Embargo  to  Gallatin.  While  he  wrote  “I  have 
information  constantly  of...  attempts  to  evade,” 
he  continued  that  “in  attempts  to  evade  the 
embargo  many  probably  succeed.”  Despite  his 
informants,  he  admitted  that  in  cases  of  Em¬ 
bargo  evasion,  “it  is  difficult  to  detect  and 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  legal  proof...  I  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  the  [boats  at  Staten 
Island]  other  than  to  refer  the  case  to  the 
President.”^* 


Gelston’s  doubt  did  not  fall  on  deaf  ears. 
Gallatin  knew  of  the  difficulties  surrounding 
the  Embargo  and  had  warned  Jefferson  of  them 
from  the  beginning.  Unlike  Jefferson,  Gallatin 
understood  why  the  Embargo  was  likely  to  fail. 
He  realized  the  extreme  economic  disadvan¬ 
tages  that  it  would  cause  and  how  economic 
hardships  would  affect  Americans.  Gallatin 
wrote  to  Jefferson: 

...In  every  point  of  view,  privations, 
sufferings,  revenue,  effect  on  the  en¬ 
emy,  politics  at  home....  I  prefer  war  to 
a  permanent  embargo.  Governmental 
prohibitions  do  always  more  mischief 
than  had  been  calculated....  As  to  the 
hope  that  it  may...  induce  England  to 
treat  us  better,  I  think  it  entirely 
groundless. 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  cutter  officers, 
other  members  of  Gelston’s  staff  engaged  in 
Embargo  enforcement.  Officers  in  the  Public 
Store,  also  using  information  provided  by 
informants,  searched  for  and  often  found  illegal 
cargo  in  concealed  holds  on  cleared  vessels. 
One  notice  from  the  Public  Store  describes 
receiving  information  regarding  cargo  on  the 
hv\g  Aurora.  Upon  investigation,  “fifteen  tubs 
butter,  and  six  lard  were  found  in  a  secret  place 
in  the  hold  of  the  vessel  for  which  no  owner 
appears....  Mate  has  no  knowledge  of  these 
items.”^'' 

Peter  A.  Schenk,  Surveyor,  also  played  a 
large  role  in  tracking  Embargo  evaders.  Fall, 
1808,  Schenk  sent  a  notice  to  Gelston  inform¬ 
ing  him  that  he  detained  the  brig  Perseverance, 
directing  the  officer  in  charge  “to  seize  and 
send  to  the  Public  Store  one  hundred  boxes 
marked  BP  having  been  imported  into  this 
district  contrary  to  the  law.”^‘  With  many  such 
notices  sent  to  Gelston,  it  would  seem  that 
Schenk  did  achieve  some  success  in  seizing 
smuggled  goods  aboard  vessels. 

Determining  what  merchandise  was  illegal 
proved  difficult.  Schenk  sent  Gelston  a  letter 
saying,  “agreeable  to  your  instructions  have 
examined  two  packages  Mark  WS  No.  1  to  2 
now  in  the  Public  Store,  the  contents  are  wool- 
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len  stockings  or  hose.”  While  there  was  no 
direct  indication  that  these  goods  were  illegal 
imports,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  they  were 
from  England,  as  the  textile  industry  was  one  of 
its  largest.  It  is  also  plausible  that  these  goods 
came  on  a  vessel  that  had  carried  cotton  from 
the  South  over  to  a  British  manufacturer.  One 
week  later,  Schenk  was  able  to  confirm  his 
suspicions:  “I  have  seized  and  lodged  in  the 
Public  Store,  two  packages  MkD  [marked]  WS 
No.  1  to  2  containing  woolen  stockings  said  to 
have  been  imported  in  the  Barque  Richard, 
Odion,  master  from  Liverpool. 

While  officers  on  board  the  revenue  cutters 
indicated  little  success  enforcing  the  Embargo, 
Schenk’s  letters  evidence  that  some  success 
was  achieved.  During  the  duration  of  the  Em¬ 
bargo,  Gelston  issued  eighty-eight  prosecutions 
for  violations.^^  On  26  November  1808,  Schenk 
wrote  to  Gelston  of  a  fruitful  seizure: 

/  have  seized  and  taken  in  my  posses¬ 
sion  the  Sloop  Polly  of  New  York... 
information  being  received  that  the  said 
Sloop  did...  proceed  to  Marsh 's  mill  at 
Rye,  while  there  four  hundred  barrels 
flour  were  put  on  board  out  of  the  same 
mill  by  Order  of  Daniel  Leary  who  was 
present,  and  on  board  the  Sloop,  that 
Samuel  B.  Spencer,  piloted  the  Sloop 
through  hellgate  and  back  to  New 
York...  then  proceeded  up  the  North 
river  took  in  200  parcels  flour  at  But¬ 
termilk  Falls....  That  no  papers  of  any 
sort  were  found  on  board...  the  flour 
was  taken  on  board  without  a  permit 
and  was  bound  to  a  foreign  port.^‘‘ 

With  the  Embargo  in  place  for  more  than 
fifteen  months,  eighty-eight  successfully  prose¬ 
cuted  cases  do  not  amount  to  much.  The  “sup¬ 
plementary  acts”  had  much  to  do  with  this.  As 
these  acts  expanded  Embargo  legislation,  they 
raised  confusion  and  doubts  as  to  what  degree 
cargo  could  legally  be  seized  by  customs  offi¬ 
cials.^^  This  ambiguity  is  expressed  in  the 
letters  from  merchants  and  their  council  to 
Gelston  regarding  detainment. 

For  example,  John  L.  Bradford  wrote  to 


plead  ignorance  of  the  law,  crying  poverty. 

I  am  detained  here  with  my  vessel  say 
the  schooner  Richard  the  Reason  of  my 
detention  I  am  ignorant  of  as  I  feel 
confident  that  I  have  not  commited  any 
crime  that  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  my 
country  and  if  any  part  of  my  conduct 
has  been  such  as  to  have  been  con¬ 
strued  in  that  way  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
my  being  ignorant  of  the  same  and  my 
vessel  is  now  completely  discharged 
and  the  cargo  disposed  of  in  different 
directions  there  can  be  no  suspicion 
remaining  and  I  am  at  present  as  al¬ 
ways  been  the  whole  time  ready  and 
willing  to  comply  with  the  laws  in  every 
manner  with  the  Security  regained  and 
if  you  will  now  be  so  good  as  to  give  me 
the  necessary  papers  for  a  leaving  ves¬ 
sel  you  will  confer  on  me  a  great  favour 
and  relieve  me  from  my  present  [situa¬ 
tion]  as  I  am  a  poor  man  and  cannot 
afford  to  lay  here  at  such  expense. 

While  it  is  not  known  whether  or  not  Brad¬ 
ford  was  truly  ignorant  of  the  law,  the  confu¬ 
sion  caused  by  the  supplementary  legislation 
permitted  him  a  just  claim. 

Other  merchants  took  different  tactics. 

Some  wrote  to  Gelston  in  denial  of  break¬ 
ing  the  law  entirely,  while  others  created  elabo¬ 
rate  plans  involving  questionable  actions.  Three 
months  before  the  Embargo’s  repeal,  Gelston 
received  a  request  from  the  owner  of  the  schoo¬ 
ner  Enterprise,  whom  Customs  detained  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cargo  he  had  on  board.  The  owner 
claimed  there  had  been  no  illegal  doing.  His 
intention  had  been  to  remain  in  port  with  the 
cargo  on  board  until  the  Embargo  was  lifted.  He 
asked  Gelston  for  “permission  to  load  my  cargo 
in  the  same  vessel  to  save  expenses  that  may  be 
incurred  by  storage...  my  intention  in  the  origin 
was  correct,  and  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
contravening  any  of  the  Embargo  laws.”^’ 
Gelston  disagreed,  and  detained  the  vessel. 
However,  he  did  sympathize  with  these 
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merchants.  The  once  bustling  port  was  a  sha¬ 
dow  of  its  former  self.  With  this  in  mind,  Gel- 
ston  asked  Gallatin  if  something  could  be  done 
to  relieve  some  of  the  financial  burden  of  the 
owners  of  detained  vessels,  noting; 

It  is  a  hardship  upon  the  owners  to 
compell  them  to  land  their  cargoes 
when  they  are  intended  for  a  foreign 
port...  perhaps  legislative  acts...  would 
be  proper. 

Gelston  continued  to  detain  such  vessels. 
Minton’s  letters  suggest  that  Long  Islanders 
were  sending  flour  on  small  vessels  out  to 
larger  vessels  bound  for  foreign  ports.  There¬ 
fore,  a  vessel  of  any  size  with  an  unusually 
large  cargo  of  flour  was  considered  suspicious. 
In  a  letter  to  Gallatin,  Gelston  defined  such 
grounds  for  detainment,  citing  as  example  one 
small  vessel  with  125  tubs  of  butter  aboard 
headed  for  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island:  “I 
think  well  founded  suspicion  that  the  butter  was 
intended  in  an  illegal  manner  to  be  put  on  board 
some  vessel  bound  to  a  foreign  port.”^^  Thus, 
while  this  particular  vessel  likely  was  not 
bound  for  a  foreign  port,  it  was  probably  head¬ 
ed  for  a  larger  ship  that  was. 

Merchants  were  often  indignant  of  such 
detainments,  forcing  Gelston  to  justify  his 
actions  to  Gallatin. 

The  grounds  on  which  refusal  was 
made,  ever  generally.  The  very  numer¬ 
ous  applications  for  transportation  of 
unusual  amounts  of four  and...  grain  to 
almost  every  port  in  Massachusetts, 

New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island  in 
such  quantities  that  I  was  convinced  it 
was  impossible  it  could  be  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
states. 

More  often,  however,  Gallatin  approved  of 
Gelston’s  work.  One  such  example  reveals  that 
Jefferson  was  directly  involved  in  approving 
the  manner  in  which  Gelston  dealt  with  suspi¬ 
cious  cargo:  “the  detention  of  the  schooner 
Courtney  Norton  and  cargo  therein  mentioned 


is  confirmed  and  approved  by  the  President.'*' 

As  Gelston  continued  preventing  vessels 
from  partaking  in  illegal  activity,  he 
infuriated  the  New  York  customs  district. 
Commerce  was  the  livelihood  of  the  region. 
While  the  Embargo  was  the  legal  basis  of 
action,  it  was  Gelston  and  his  officers  who 
stopped  it  in  practice,  or  at  least  attempted  to. 
This  was  particularly  offensive  to  merchants, 
many  of  whom  felt  that  restriction  on  com¬ 
merce  was  characteristic  of  British  rule.  Timo¬ 
thy  Pickering,  a  staunch  Federalist  popular  in 
New  York  and  New  England,  told  the  Senate: 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  colonies 
separating  themselves  from  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  renouncing  the  government  of 
the  King,  was,  their  enacting  laws 
‘FOR  CUTTING  OFF  OUR  TRADE 
WITH  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

To  men  like  Pickering,  the  Embargo  was 
particularly  reprehensible.  The  vision  of  an 
ideal  republic  embraced  an  extensive  sphere  of 
international  commercial  trade. 

These  ideas  of  commerce  were  especially 
important  to  the  people  of  New  York.  Picker¬ 
ing,  when  accusing  Jefferson  of  employing  the 
Embargo  to  aid  Napoleon’s  Continental  Sys¬ 
tem,  stated  that  the  Embargo  was  specifically 
pointed  at  destroying  the  Northeast.  This  was 
not  an  isolated  accusation.  For  example,  Henry 
Kermit,  New  York  merchant,  was  caught  in  the 
port  with  his  vessel  Maria  for  over  a  year  due 
to  the  Embargo.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  New 
Orleans,  Kermit  expressed  such  opinion: 

In  our  political  horizon,  here  things 
wear  a  gloomy  aspect,  and  a  storm 
appears  to  be  fast  gathering  over  our 
head,  whether  it  will  pass  over  in  a 
harmless  manner,  or  break  with  a 
dreadful  crash  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

The  people  of  the  Eastern  states,  who 
may  be  termed  the  true  Americans  of 
this  country,  are  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  General  Government, 
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and  appear  determined  to  obtain  an 
alleviation  of  their  sufferings  or  result 
to  measures  which  may  eventually  dis¬ 
member  the  Uniond^ 

Kermit’s  central  concern  was  when  he 
would  be  able  to  set  sail.  It  was  unimportant  to 
him  who  put  the  Embargo  into  place  or  why  it 
continued,  but  despite  his  reference  to  a  “gen¬ 
eral  government,”  he  directed  his  anger  at 
Jefferson,  finding  grounds  for  the  Northeast  to 
secede  from  the  Union.  Indeed,  he  did  not  stand 
alone  with  this  attitude.  As  Pickering  concluded 
his  1 808  appeal,  “the  course  to  be  pursued  must 
be  obvious.  The  nation ’s  honour  is  compatible 
with  the  repeal  of  the  embargo.”'*'* 

On  1  March  1809,  Jefferson  repealed  the 
Embargo.  It  was  replaced  with  the  Non- 
Intercourse  Act,  which  prevented  any  trade  with 
France  and  England  but  opened  trade  with  all 
other  foreign  ports.  It,  too,  would  meet  with 
much  enmity  on  the  part  of  New  York  mer¬ 
chants,  but  it  would  not  stimulate  the  response 
that  the  Embargo  Act  of  1807  had. 

The  papers  of  David  Gelston  extend  the 
understanding  of  the  Embargo.  At  the  very 
least,  they  demonstrate  what  was  going  on  in 
the  busiest  port  of  the  United  States  during  this 
critical  period.  More  importantly,  they  depict 
how  Americans  circumvented  a  law  they  did 


Notes 


not  want  to  obey.  While  some  historians  claim 
that  there  is  no  exact  method  of  studying  the 
Embargo  because  much  of  what  went  on  was 
illegal  and  not  a  part  of  the  official  record, 
Gelston’s  papers  do  just  that."*^  They  portray 
those  that  were  caught  and  those  that  escaped. 
Furthermore,  Gelston’s  papers  indicate  the 
futility  of  the  Embargo  as  a  form  of  economic 
coercion. 

The  Embargo  was  not  a  success;  Walter 
Wilson  Jennings  states,  “the  embargo  as 
an  economic  means  of  forcing  the  European 
nations  to  rescind  their  obnoxious  orders  and 
decrees  was  consequently  a  failure.”"*^  Its  most 
obvious  reason  for  failure  was  the  near  impossi¬ 
bility  of  enforcement.  More  significantly,  it 
created  division  between  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Exemplified  by  the  attitudes  towards  smuggling 
in  the  communities  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
patriotism  during  the  Embargo  was  defined  by 
illegal  endeavors.  Economic  freedom  and 
prosperity  were  things  held  dear  by  Americans 
and  they  were  taken  away  by  their  own  govern¬ 
ment.  Although  the  Embargo  was  a  resolute 
attempt  to  avoid  war,  war  eventually  occurred. 
With  the  War  of  1812,  a  stronger,  more  unified 
sense  of  patriotism  was  somewhat  restored.  The 
Port  of  New  York  would  not  regain  its  commer¬ 
cial  glory  for  some  time. 
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United  States  Merchant  Shipping  Under  Arms: 

A  Historical  Perspective 

Charles  Dana  Gibson 


Early  in  this  century,  Congress  passed 
legislation  entitled  The  Shipping  Act  of 
1916,  Establishing  a  United  States  Shipping 
Board.  As  part  of  its  intent,  the  prelude  to  that 
act  stated,  “...for  the  purpose  of  encouraging, 
developing,  and  creating  a  naval  auxiliary....” 
Such  a  martial  sounding  phrase  describing  what 
was  otherwise  a  fleet  of  commerce  and  trade 
was  probably  at  the  time  not  considered  a 
departure  from  practices  of  the  past.* 

Since  1775,  much  of  our  oceangoing  mer¬ 
chant  marine  has  filled  a  combatant  role  during 
times  of  conflict.  It  appears  to  have  been  no 
coincidence  that  up  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  government  referenced 
American  commercial  shipping  as  “The  Mer- 
chantile  Navy.”  Our  successes  at  sea  against  the 
nation’s  enemies  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  in  large  part  during  the  “Quasi-War”  with 
France,  were  not  the  result  of  efforts  expended 
by  the  US  Navy  —  which  in  the  first  conflict 
proved  ineffective,  and  in  the  second  wanting 
—  but  rather  on  the  impact  which  private  ves¬ 
sels  under  arms  had  against  enemy  shipping.  In 
our  later  wars,  after  our  Navy  had  become  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with,  the  crews  of  armed 
merchantmen  continued  to  serve  as  ancillary  to 
the  naval  effort. 

Edgar  S.  Maclay,  author  of  the  authoritative 
A  History  of  American  Privateers,  pointed  out 
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that  in  1776  there  were  only  thirty-one  govern¬ 
ment  owned  naval  vessels,  carrying  in  all  586 
guns,  to  contest  His  Majesty’s  navy.^  During 
the  same  year,  there  were  136  privately  armed 
vessels,  carrying  a  total  of  1,360  guns,  holding 
privateer  licenses  (letters  of  marque)  authoriz¬ 
ing  them  to  sail  against  British  commerce. 
These  authorizations  were  issued  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  colonies  and  later  by  the  Continental 
Congress.  As  the  Revolution  went  on,  what 
constituted  our  Continental  Navy  and  the  armed 
ships  belonging  to  the  individual  colonies 
shrank  to  almost  nothing.  Not  so  for  the  priva¬ 
teer  fleet,  which  by  1782  had  grown  to  323 
vessels,  mounting  in  all  4,845  guns. 

William  Fairburn,  the  well  recognized 
authority  on  American  sail  merchant  marine, 
has  stated  in  his  writings  that  between  1776  and 
1783,  there  were  nearly  two  thousand  private 
vessels  registered  in  the  former  colonies  which 
at  one  time  or  another  during  the  war  had 
carried  letters  of  marque  to  cruise  against  the 
British.  Although  approximately  half  of  these 
were  primarily  trading  merchantmen,  the  re¬ 
mainder  had  as  their  sole  purpose  the  seeking 
out  of  enemy  prizes.^  Fairburn  has  estimated 
that  about  seventy  thousand  American  merchant 
seamen  served  aboard  privateers  during  the 
American  Revolution  and  that  they  captured 
upwards  of  sixteen  thousand  British  prisoners, 
collectively.  Maclay,  in  his  history,  estimates 
that  American  vessels  took  close  to  eight  hun¬ 
dred  British  ships,  around  six  hundred  of  which 
were  the  result  of  actions  by  letters  of  marque. 
Edward  L.  Beach,  the  contemporary  naval 
historian,  feels  that  the  role  of  the  privateer  in 
the  American  Revolution  has  been  generally 
understated.  He  has  written,  to  the  unhappiness 
of  some  his  Navy  colleagues,  that  the  major 
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damage  to  British  shipping  was  by  privately 
owned  vessels,  not  by  our  Continental  Navy  or 
the  various  navies  of  the  colonies.  Beach  makes 
a  strong  case  that  it  was  the  merchant  mariner 
who  carried  us  to  victory  at  sea  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.'^  It  is  obvious  that  not  all 
armed  merchant  ships  actually  hunted  the 
British,  some  being  armed  merely  for  their  self 
defense. 

For  the  Revolutionary  period,  there  remains 
no  available  means  by  which  to  distinguish  the 
individualized  intent  of  private  ship  owners  at 
the  time  they  made  application  for  their  letters 
of  marque.  However,  public  records  maintained 
during  the  later  Quasi-War  with  France  and  the 
War  of  1812  do  offer  that  type  of  information. 

In  my  opinion,  the  term  “Quasi-War”  with 
France  is  a  misnomer  tagged  to  what  was  a 
very  real  conflict.  It  involved  open  and  bloody 
hostilities  in  actions  that  took  place  as  far  east 
as  the  Mediterranean  and  as  far  west  as  the 
Central  American  coast.  This  little  known  war 
started  to  heat  up  during  1797.  Secretary  of 
State  Timothy  Pickering,  reporting  the  events 
of  that  year  to  the  Congress,  stated  that  there 
had  been  over  two  hundred  cases  of  harassment 
of  American  ships  by  armed  French  vessels.^ 
The  situation  soon  became  so  intolerable  that 
many  ship  owners  began  arming  their  vessels, 
particularly  those  trading  to  the  West  Indies  and 
European  ports  southward  of  the  British  Isles. 
The  American  government  initially  looked 
upon  these  acts  of  arming  on  the  part  of  ship 
owners  as  a  provocation  which  could  lead  to 
war  with  France.  Accordingly,  on  8  April  1797, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  a  circular 
to  all  Customs  Districts  in  which  the  subject  of 
who  could  or  who  could  not  arm  was  explored. 
In  that  circular,  a  question  was  posed  and 
answered  for  the  benefit  of  Customs  agents  at 
the  various  ports. 

The  question:  ^‘‘Whether  it  be  law¬ 
ful  to  arm  the  merchant  vessels  of  the 
United  States  for  their  protection  and 
defense  while  engaged  in  regular 
commerce?  ” 


The  answer:  "'Use  of  military  force 
in  defense  against  Pirates  and  Sea 
Rovers  is  lawful?'' 

The  Secretary  then  recommended  that  in 
light  of  the  existence  of  pirates  in  the  Asiatic 
waters  of  the  East  Indies,  American  vessels 
bound  to  those  eastern  seas  could  sail  armed. 
However,  any  sailing  of  armed  vessels  “not 
bona  fide  destined  to  the  East  Indies,  be  re¬ 
strained  until  otherwise  ordained  by  Con¬ 
gress.”^ 

In  June  of  that  same  year.  Congress  passed 
an  act.  To  Prevent  Citizens  of  the  United  States 
From  Privateering  Against  Nations  in  Amity 
With  or  Against  Citizens  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  enacted  as  a  legislative  reinforcement 
to  the  Secretary’s  circular  which  had  been 
issued  to  Customs  agents  two  months  previous.^ 
Attempts  to  appease  French  aggression  against 
our  shipping  did  not  work  out.  In  fact,  things 
got  progressively  worse,  and  French  seizures 
forced  Congress  to  fight  fire  with  fire.  On  25 
June  1798,  Congress  authorized  masters  and 
crews  of  American  merchant  vessels  “to  oppose 
and  defend  against  search  by  French  vessels,  or 
any  other  vessels  operating  under  French 
authority.”  That  act  authorized  pursuit  and 
capture  of  any  French  vessel  which  initiated 
such  attacks,  and  it  authorized  adjudication  of 
such  attacking  vessels  if  they  could  be  cap¬ 
tured.  That  adjudication  was  to  take  place  at 
any  American  port  or  jurisdiction.  No  special 
license  or  letter  of  marque  was  required  under 
this  act,  which  by  its  statutory  effect  gave 
specific  authorization  to  American  ship  owners 
to  arm.  However,  fiscal  bonding  by  Customs 
Districts,  so  as  to  assure  against  crews  over¬ 
stepping  the  prescribed  role  of  defense,  was 
required.^ 

The  following  month.  Congress  got  tougher 
when  it  passed  yet  another  act  giving 
Treasury  officials  the  authority  to  issue 
“commissions  to  private  armed  vessels.”  The 
authority  granted  by  such  commissions  went 
much  further  than  mere  defense.  Under  this 
latest  act,  any  private  American  vessel  holding 
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a  commission  could  attack  and  take  for  adjudi¬ 
cation  any  armed  vessel  flying  the  French  flag, 
whether  or  not  that  French  vessel  had  shown 
aggressive  intent.^ 

Since  the  act  applied  to  French  vessels 
which  showed  evidence  of  being  armed,  this 
was  not  quite  the  same  as  an  open-ended  letter 
of  marque,  but  it  came  very  close  to  one.  Both 
this  act  and  the  earlier  one  passed  in  June  had 
within  them  a  clause  requiring  all  masters 
whose  vessels  were  armed  to  make  a  report  to 
the  Customs  officers  at  each  point  of  entry 
following  a  foreign  voyage.  Such  reports  were 
to  give  the  full  details  of  any  contact  with 
French  vessels  that  had  occurred  during  the 
voyage.  Thanks  to  that  requirement,  the  result¬ 
ing  records  leave  us  with  a  great  deal  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  years  of  that  conflict, 
1798-1801.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  during 
1798  alone,  446  American  merchant  ships 
cleared  Customs  carrying  armaments.  Of  those, 
we  know  that  thirty-nine  had  engagements  with 
French  privateers.  There  was  nothing  gentle 
about  these  American/French  confrontations. 
Men  died.  In  at  least  two  cases,  American  crews 
were  executed  on  the  spot  by  their  French 
victors.*” 

A  particularly  interesting  aspect  of  the 
Quasi  War  was  the  employment  of  armed 
merchantmen  as  escorts  to  other  American 
merchant  ships.  The  near  absence  in  1798  and 
even  into  1799  of  anything  resembling  a  strong 
US  naval  force  created  a  demand  for  protection 
which  was  soon  filled  by  entrepreneurial  ship 
owners.  Fairly  typical  examples  of  this  accom¬ 
modation  to  substitute  for  a  navy  were  the 
Fanny  of  16-guns,  the  Eliza  of  16-guns,  and  the 
George  of  10-guns,  which  together  —  and  for 
the  fee  of  $13,000  —  provided  escort  to  sixty- 
seven  American  sail  leaving  Havana  and  bound 
north  to  different  US  ports.  Another  reported 
case  was  that  of  the  fast  sailing  armed  ship 
Diana,  which  brought  fifty  American  cargomen 
safely  into  Boston  in  November  1798." 

For  the  entire  period  of  1 799  through  1801, 
we  have  a  record  of  927  private  vessels  having 
been  armed.  Of  these,  399  —  forty-three  per¬ 


cent  —  had  commissions  to  cruise  aggressively 
against  armed  vessels  flying  the  tricolor.  One 
hundred  forty-seven  private  armed  American 
ships  participated  in  actions  against  Frenchmen 
between  1799  and  1801.  Eight  of  them  were 
captured  by  French  privateers,  but  not  before 
putting  up  a  fight. 

An  interesting  sidelight  to  those  which  were 
captured,  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the  Yankee 
seamen  of  that  day,  is  that  some  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  crews  retook  their  ships  from  the  French 
prize  crews. 

By  1801,  the  troubles  with  France  had 
subsided.  The  fracas  with  the  British  was 
yet  to  come. 

In  1805,  Congress  began  questioning  whe¬ 
ther  merchant  ships  in  peacetime  should  sail 
armed  under  normal  circumstances.  This  ques¬ 
tioning  came  about  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
suspicious  practices  of  a  trader  named  Samuel 
G.  Ogden,  who  was  aiding  black  slaves  then  in 
revolt  against  the  French  in  Haiti.  To  defend  his 
trade  activity,  or  perhaps  to  aid  in  what  was 
becoming  his  incitement  of  the  rebels,  Ogden 
had  armed  “a  private  American  flotilla  with 
eight  cannon  and  seven  hundred  men  [and]  had 
been  allowed  [by  US  Customs]  to  sail  for  ports 
in  Santo  Domingo.”*^ 

President  Thomas  Jefferson,  fearing  a 
resurgence  of  trouble  with  the  French,  immedi¬ 
ately  asked  Congress  to  restrain  the  activities  of 
such  armed  ships.  This  resulted  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  bill  which,  by  instituting  a  system  of 
heavy  bonding  and  punitive  forfeiture,  discour¬ 
aged  arming  of  vessels  bound  into  the  Carib¬ 
bean.  The  bonds  were  to  be  forfeited  in  the 
event  of  any  activities  on  the  part  of  a  ship’s 
crew  which  conflicted  with  United  States  neu¬ 
trality.  In  other  words,  Ogden  and  others  with 
dreams  of  private  empire  could  no  longer 
operate  under  the  American  banner  within  the 
Caribbean.  This  law  did  not  apply,  however,  to 
ships  bound  elsewhere. 

By  1812,  the  United  States  and  Britain  were 
at  war.  American  privateers  would  again  play  a 
key  and  decisive  role.  Between  1812  and  1815, 
owners  of  privately  armed  vessels  applying  for 
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letter  of  marque  commissions  were  granted 
them  on  a  voyage-by-voyage  basis.  As  such, 
they  were  cleared  out  of  American  ports  by 
Customs  officers.  For  each  voyage,  they  ap¬ 
plied  for  and  received  a  separate  letter  of 
marque.  We  have  within  the  records  much 
material  on  such  clearances  and  reentries.  For 
instance,  those  sailing  as  traders  who  were 
armed  mainly  for  their  own  defense  were 
cleared  out  by  Customs  with  a  destination  given 
for  some  specific  foreign  port.  Upon  reentry, 
the  records  usually  indicated  for  such  vessels 
their  last  port  of  call  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
trading  merchantmen.  However,  those  vessels 
clearing  solely  on  privateering  cruises  were 
cleared  with  no  first  port  of  call  listed,  nor  were 
such  vessels  manifested  as  to  type  of  cargo. 
Other  peculiar  arrangements  indicative  of  a 
straight  privateering  voyage  were  sizes  of  crews 
and  amounts  of  provisions.’^ 

From  Jerome  Garitee’s  excellent  The  Re¬ 
public  ’s  Private  Navy,  which  dealt  with  the 
port  of  Baltimore,  we  know  that  124  vessels 
holding  letters  of  marque  sailed  from  that 
port.’'*  Seventy-eight  of  those  were  cleared  as 
letter  of  marque  traders,  the  presence  of  guns 
being  aboard  apparently  for  defensive  use  only. 
Of  this  trading  segment,  only  eight,  or  ten 
percent,  of  them,  are  recorded  as  having  had 
prizes  adjudicated,  all  such  prizes  having  been 
taken  incidental  to  their  trading  ventures.  The 
remaining  forty-six  letters  of  marque  cleared 
from  Baltimore  appear  to  have  been  out-and- 
out  privateers  —  plainly  and  simply,  vessels  of 
war. 

If  the  port  of  Baltimore  can  be  used  as  an 
average  example  with  its  124  letters  of  marque, 
of  which  forty-six  were  definitely  privateers, 
we  may  surmise  by  that  example  that  of  the  5 1 7 
total  vessels  cleared  out  of  all  US  ports  and 
were  issued  letters  of  marque  between  1812  and 
1815,  at  the  most,  probably  no  more  than  half 
attempted  offensive  action  at  some  time  or 
another  against  British  shipping.  It  should  be 
remembered,  though,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
enemy,  the  possession  of  a  letter  of  marque 
classified  all  as  legal  belligerents,  in  other 


words,  vessels  of  war  —  this  above  and  beyond 
any  lack  of  intent  some  owners  and  masters 
may  have  had  toward  seeking  out  and  attacking 
British  shipping.'^ 

After  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed  in 
1814,  thus  effectively  ending  our  sea  war  with 
the  British,  privateering  as  an  occupation  did 
not  end.  It  continued  —  authorized  not  by  the 
United  States,  but  by  various  South  American 
entities  busy  fighting  their  various  wars  of 
liberation  from  Spain.  Those  entities  issuing 
letters  of  marque  were  not  always  meticulous  in 
picking  or  choosing  the  licensee.’^  Under  the 
circumstances  of  those  days,  it  oftentimes 
became  difficult  for  an  American  master  to 
differentiate  between,  say,  the  sail  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  Columbian  or  Venezuelan  privateer 
or  that  of  an  out-and-out  freebooter.  As  a  clear 
matter  of  fact,  there  really  was  not  that  much 
difference  between  the  two.  During  this  time, 
the  trade  routes  of  many  parts  of  the  world  were 
cursed  with  pure  and  simple  pirates.  Particular 
trouble  spots  were  off  the  coast  of  mainland 
China,  within  the  South  China  Sea,  and  closer 
to  home  along  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  coasts. 
At  one  point,  residing  within  the  barrier  la¬ 
goons  along  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba  were 
nests  of  unsavory  characters  of  polyglot  de¬ 
scription,  all  waiting  to  pounce  on  the  passing 
merchantman. 

To  help  defend  their  ships  against  these 
dangers,  some  American  ship  owners 
continued  to  equip  with  cannon.  Due  to  the 
revolutionary  activity  against  Spain  taking 
place  in  the  Caribbean,  the  situation  turned  into 
a  dilemma  for  US  Treasury  officials.  Some 
American  privateer  veterans  of  the  1812-1815 
war  had  come  into  possession  of  letters  of 
marque  issued  to  them  by  the  Latin  American 
revolutionaries.  Accordingly,  US  officials 
clearing  American  flag  merchantmen  never 
knew  with  certainty  whether  the  innocent 
appearing  trader  —  once  beyond  US  jurisdic¬ 
tion  —  would  temporarily  convert  to  another 
flag  as  a  revolutionary  licensed  privateer.  In  the 
eyes  of  many  maritime  navies,  suspicion  began 
to  be  cast  against  every  American  ship 
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equipped  with  cannon.  Was  she  a  legitimate 
vessel  armed  for  defense  only,  or  might  she  be 
a  privateer  with  piratical  motives? 

As  a  result,  political  pressures  soon  were 
directed  to  Congress  by  ship  owners  searching 
for  a  mechanism  by  which  to  establish  a  defini¬ 
tive  legitimacy  for  the  arming  of  their  vessels. 
In  response  to  the  pressures.  Congress  passed  in 
1819  a  law  known  as  An  Act  to  Protect  the 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  Punish  Acts 
of  Piracy}^  Ship  owners  wishing  to  arm  their 
vessels  under  this  act  could  do  so  by  listing  the 
existence  of  their  guns  upon  Treasury  clearance 
forms.'*  The  wording  of  the  act  was  quite 
explicit  in  its  language  by  way  of  describing  the 
limitations  for  the  use  of  such  guns.  A  US 
Attorney  General’s  opinion  given  during  1860 
had  made  it  even  more  definitive  in  stating  the 
limitations  of  a  merchantman’s  defense  against 
the  unlawful  acts  of  another.  That  ruling  also 
gave  guidance  as  to  how  defensive  action  can 
be  defined: 

To  make  the  fire  of  one  vessel  into  an¬ 
other  a  piratical  aggression  within  this 
section,  must  be  a  first  aggression, 
unprovoked  by  any  previous  act  of 
hostility  or  menace  from  the  other 
side. 

As  far  as  privateering  as  a  form  of  legiti¬ 
mate  employment  for  United  States  ship  owners 
went,  the  War  of  1812  seems  to  have  spelled 
the  end  of  it.  As  far  as  it  can  be  determined,  no 
American  flag  vessel  received  a  letter  of 
marque  during  the  1846-1847  War  with  Mex¬ 
ico.  Some  American  merchant  ships,  specifi¬ 
cally  those  running  between  California  and  the 
Central  American  coast,  were  supplied  cannon 
by  the  government;  but  this  was  solely  for 
defense  against  freebooters. 

In  1856,  the  Declaration  of  Paris  attempted 
to  do  away  with  privateering  on  a  worldwide 
basis  by  declaring  it  internationally  outlawed. 
The  United  States  was  one  of  only  four  nations 
represented  at  the  conference  which  declined  to 
sign  or  ratify.  Although  the  given  reasons  for 
this  refusal  had  its  basis  in  that  all  private 
property  was  not  made  exempt  from  seizure. 


most  legal  historians  believe  that  the  United 
States’s  acquiescence  would  have  been  uncon¬ 
stitutional  since  Article  I,  Section  8,  of  the 
Constitution  grants  Congress  power  to  issue 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisals.  That  authority 
remains  as  part  of  our  Constitution.^® 

By  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  it  was  under¬ 
stood  by  most  experts  in  admiralty  that 
under  international  law,  only  naval  ships  and 
military  transports  could  engage  in  an  armed 
attack  against  a  declared  enemy’s  vessels. 
Privateers  could  also  attack  the  enemy,  but  only 
under  a  formal  letter  of  marque.  This  did  not 
mean  that  an  ordinary  peaceable  merchant  ship 
could  not  carry  armaments  to  enable  its  crew  to 
put  up  a  defense  against  attack.  For  US  flag 
merchant  vessels  in  1861,  that  right  clearly 
existed  under  the  statute  of  3  March  1819.^' 
The  first  indication  of  a  Union  ship  owner’s 
concern  over  arming  his  vessels  during  the 
Civil  War  appears  to  have  been  when  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
requesting  the  arming  by  the  Navy  of  certain 
merchant  ships  in  which  he  and  some  of  his 
colleagues  had  financial  interests.  Vanderbilt 
cited  precedence  for  this  request  by  explaining 
that  in  the  Mexican  War,  the  government  had 
supplied  defensive  cannon  for  ships  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company.  Vanderbilt 
stressed  to  the  Secretary  that  merchant  ships 
required  armament  to  be  used  in  defense  against 
Confederate  commerce  raider  attacks. 

Although  nothing  direct  seems  to  have 
developed  that  year  from  the  Vanderbilt  re¬ 
quest,  the  Navy  did  conceive  of  an  imaginative 
solution  for  arming  at  least  certain  merchant 
ships  during  August  1861.  Under  a  plan  put  into 
place,  two  ships  belonging  to  the  firm  of  Spof- 
fard,  Tileston,  and  Company  were  supplied  with 
naval  guns  and  the  personnel  to  man  those 
guns.  These  ships,  the  Marion  and  the  Colum¬ 
bia,  were  operating  on  the  New  York  to  Cuba 
run.  The  civilian  masters  of  the  ships  were 
commissioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as 
acting  masters,  US  Navy,  without  pay.  The 
rationale  behind  this  plan  was  threefold.  First, 
that  by  commissioning  the  masters  into  the 
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Navy,  the  connotation  of  armed  privateers 
could  not  be  attached  to  the  ships.  At  this 
juncture  of  the  war,  the  Lincoln  Administration 
was  considering  that  the  South’s  issuance  of 
letters  of  marque  constituted  a  policy  of  piracy. 
Lincoln  was  keen  on  avoiding  any  accusation  of 
the  use  of  privateers  under  Union  authorization. 
Second,  the  crew  members,  consisting  of  the 
ships’  regular  merchant  mariners  and  now  the 
naval  gunners,  would  be  under  one  single 
commander  and  therefore  subject  as  a  whole  to 
naval  discipline.  Third,  if  as  an  incidental 
byproduct  of  the  normal  commercial  voyage, 
enemy  vessels  (blockade  runners)  should  be 
taken,  the  crews  as  a  whole  would  be  eligible 
for  the  award  of  prize  money  under  the  Acts 
Governing  the  Navy.  These  reasons  provided  an 
incentive  to  the  civilian  crew  members,  and  it 
gave  a  justification  for  the  Navy  in  supplying 
its  armament  and  its  personnel. 

Vanderbilt’s  plea  for  armament,  which  had 
been  requested  to  protect  those  vessels  in 
which  he  had  interest,  and  which  were  bringing 
valuable  cargoes  from  California  via  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Isthmus  route,  seems  to  have  been  finally 
met  in  1862,  the  year  following  the  request.  On 
5  June,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  writing  to 
the  agent  for  the  California  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  stated  the  Navy’s  willingness  to 
supply  guns  and  gunners  and  to  commission  the 
masters  (without  pay)  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Spoffard,  Tileston,  and  Company  ships.^'* 
A  unique  case  of  arming  a  commercial  ship 
is  evident  within  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  Henry  W.  Johnson,  a  vessel  owned  by  New 
York  insurance  underwriters.  Prior  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  this  vessel  had  been  employed 
as  a  standby  salvage  ship  working  upon  the 
Bahama  Banks.  By  the  summer  of  1 86 1 ,  Nassau 
had  become  a  virtual  headquarters  for  blockade 
runners  outbound  for  southern  ports.  Many  of 
the  Confederate  blockade  runners  were  sus¬ 
pected  at  the  time  of  being  armed  as  privateers 
under  letters  of  marque  issued  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  Richmond.  Consequently,  the  New 
York  Underwriters  (with  US  Navy  acquies¬ 
cence)  armed  the  Henry  W.  Johnson,  its  mission 


being  to  protect  Union  shipping. 

The  instructions  issued  by  the  New  York 
Underwriters  to  its  captain  were  clear  in  that 
the  vessel  was  to  use  its  armament  for  its  own 
defense  as  well  as  in  those  cases  where  it  might 
become  engaged  in  assisting  a  vessel  under 
piratical  (privateer)  attack,  or  when  attempting 
to  recover  a  vessel  previously  captured  by  an 
enemy  privateer.  These  orders  were  seemingly 
structured  upon  the  strictures  established  by  the 
Act  of  1819,  being  further  reinforced  by  a 
recodification  of  that  Act  dated  5  August  1861. 
The  record  also  shows  that  the  Henry  W.  John¬ 
son's  master,  Moses  Hoyt,  was  commissioned 
by  the  Navy  as  an  “acting  master,”  and  that  his 
crew  was  subsequently  placed  under  naval 
discipline  (July  1862).^^ 

The  Navy  was  not  the  only  Federal  service 
which  armed  merchant  vessels.  There  is 
considerable  material  in  the  way  of  reports  and 
correspondence  to  show  that  the  Army  supplied 
guns  and  gunners  to  riverboats  in  commercial 
service  which  operated  upon  certain  of  the 
western  rivers  which  were  subject  to  Confeder¬ 
ate  partisan  activity.  The  same  type  of  arming 
policy  was  also  in  effect  for  vessels  employed 
upon  the  sounds  of  the  Carolinas  as  well  as  for 
canal  boats  transiting  the  Albemarle  and  Chesa¬ 
peake  Canal  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal.  The 
arming  of  Army  owned  transports  or  those 
transports  under  time  charter  to  the  Army  was 
an  even  more  prevalent  practice.  The  pictorial 
record,  as  well  as  commentary  found  within 
numerous  dispatches  and  reports,  indicates  that 
such  arming  became  relatively  standardized 
during  1862-1864  on  the  lower  Mississippi  and 
in  the  Union  zones  within  the  coastal  regions  of 
the  Carolinas.  A  Union  Army  report  of  3  No¬ 
vember  1864  states: 

The  larger  and  more  powerful  steamers 
owned  or  chartered  by  the  department, 
and  employed  in  the  transport  of  troops 
and  supplies  along  the  coast,  have  been 
generally  armed  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  defend  themselves  against  pri¬ 
vateers,  or  to  capture  such  blockade 
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runners  as  in  their  cruises  they  may 
overhaul.  Several  captures  have  been 
made  by  these  vessels.  Upon  the  bayous 
of  the  Southwest,  where  transports  are 
constantly  liable  to  attacks  by  parti¬ 
sans,  or  even  by  large  detachments  of 
the  rebel  forces,  the  transport  steamers 
have  also  been  generally  provided  with 
guns  and  arms.  In  these  waters,  and  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
several  of  the  department  vessels  have 
been  surprised  and  captured.  This  mis¬ 
fortune  is  less  frequent  since  the  habit 
of  arming  them  and  of  holding  the  com¬ 
manders  and  crews  to  a  rigid  account¬ 
ability,  has  been  established  by  Colonel 
Holabird,  Chief  Quartermaster,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Gulf,  under  authority 
from  the  War  Department. 

Any  question  over  the  legal  position  of  the 
civilian  crews  aboard  merchant  ships  which 
were  under  Union  Army  control  or  charter 
format  and  which  were  armed  was  put  to  rest  in 
definitive  manner  which  both  the  Union  and 
Confederate  governments  agreed  to  in  The  Dix- 
Hill  Cartel  for  the  General  Exchange  of  Prison¬ 
ers  of  War  entered  into  between  the  Union  and 
the  Confederate  Armies,  22  July  1862,  Article 
I.  By  those  terms,  civilians  employed  in  mili¬ 
tary  support  aboard  armed  or  unarmed  ships 
were  to  be  given  the  status  of  prisoners  of  war, 
thus  protecting  them  from  any  connotation  of 
being  armed  partisans. 

No  letters  of  marque  were  issued  by  the 
United  States  during  the  1898  war  with 
Spain.  Two  merchant  ships  under  charter  to  the 
War  Department  which  transported  troops  to 
Manila  from  San  Francisco  had  armament  in 
the  form  of  artillery  pieces  temporarily  affixed 
to  their  open  decks.  These  guns  were  manned 
by  soldier  gunners  to  defend  against  possible 
attack  by  Spanish  naval  forces.  Fortunately,  no 
Spanish  opposition  was  encountered  during  the 
voyage. 

It  would  appear  that  except  for  small  arms, 
few  ships  of  the  world’s  merchant  fleets  carried 


armaments  in  the  period  between  1870  and  the 
onset  of  World  War  I.  The  exceptions  were 
those  ships  trading  along  the  China  and  Indo¬ 
china  coasts. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  I,  the 
question  of  arming  vessels  of  commerce 
became  a  legal  complication  of  considerable 
magnitude.  The  year  1914  marked  the  first  time 
when  the  arming  of  merchant  ships  brought  up 
the  conundrum  of  “defensive”  or  “offensive” 
armaments  in  the  sense  that  the  terms  had  legal 
significance.  The  US  State  Department  in  1914 
was  concerned  for  America’s  neutral  status. 
Robert  Lansing,  legal  counsel  for  the  State 
Department,  worried  over  allowing  German  or 
British  armed  surface  raiders  the  shelter  of 
American  ports,  the  submarine  having  not  yet 
taken  on  the  significance  it  later  would  attain. 
Lansing’s  immediate  worry  centered  on  the 
question  of  how  one  could  distinguish  between 
an  ordinary  merchantman  armed  for  defense 
and  a  raider  armed  as  a  man-of-war?  After 
much  vacillation,  he  published  a  guideline 
offering  port  officials  the  means  to  make  that 
distinction.^^  As  he  reasoned,  a  defensively 
equipped  vessel  should  have  no  gun  exceeding 
six  inches  in  caliber,  the  guns  would  be  limited 
in  number,  and  the  type  of  cargo  and  the  num¬ 
ber  and  composition  of  crew  and  passengers 
was  to  be  an  important  factor.  Most  signifi¬ 
cantly,  on  the  eve  of  what  was  to  become  an  age 
of  submarine  warfare,  was  whether  or  not  a  ship 
carried  a  gun  forward  —  such  placement  being 
thought  to  indicate  clearly  that  it  was  for  chas¬ 
ing  purposes  and  not  for  defensive  use  by  a 
vessel  that  was  being  chased. 

It  was  not  long  following  this  State  Depart¬ 
ment  manifesto  that  British  Admiralty  instruc¬ 
tions  issued  on  3  November  1915  began  putting 
a  different  light  on  matters.  Submarine  warfare 
had  by  then  started  coming  into  the  forefront. 
The  new  Admiralty  order  as  directed  to  its 
merchant  masters  had  the  effect  of  negating  any 
obligation  for  a  German  submarine  commander 
to  first  board  a  merchant  ship,  establish  its 
identity  and  cargo,  and  then  allow  its  crew  to 
take  to  the  safety  of  their  boats  before  sinking 
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their  ship.  Within  the  Admiralty  order,  Para¬ 
graph  3,  merchant  masters  were  to  open  fire 
“notwithstanding  the  submarine  may  not  have 
committed  a  definite  hostile  act,  such  as  firing 
a  gun  or  torpedo. For  Lansing,  who  by  this 
time  had  become  Secretary  of  State,  this 
shelved  any  previous  notion  that  the  armament 
found  on  the  merchant  ships  of  the  belligerents 
could  still  be  considered  as  defensive.  In  a 
letter  to  the  British  ambassador,  dated  1 8  Janu¬ 
ary  1916,  he  protested: 


Even  a  merchant  ship  carrying  a  small 
caliber  gun  would  be  able  to  use  it 
effectively  for  offense  against  a  subma¬ 
rine.  Moreover,  pirates  and  sea  rovers 
have  been  swept  from  the  main  trade 
channels  of  the  seas  and  privateering 
has  been  abolished. 


As  to  the  last,  Lansing  was  technically 
incorrect  insofar  as  United  States  Constitutional 
authority  was  concerned.  Lansing’s  protest 
continued: 


Consequently,  the  placing  of  guns  on 
merchantmen  at  the  present  day  of 
submarine  warfare  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  grounds  of  a  purpose  to 
render  merchantmen  superior  in  force 
to  submarines  and  to  prevent  warning 
and  search  by  them.  Therefore,  any 
armament  on  a  merchant  vessel  would 
seem  to  have  the  character  of  an  offen¬ 
sive  armament. 


What  put  an  end  to  the  dwindling  argument 
that  guns  on  merchantmen  were  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  “defensive,”  and  that  warfare  conducted 
against  merchant  ships  was  to  be  governed 
accordingly,  was  the  advent  of  the  Q-ship.  A  Q- 
ship  was  a  commissioned  naval  vessel  which, 
by  its  deliberate  disguise,  appeared  to  be  an 
unarmed  merchant  vessel  and  therefore  per¬ 
fectly  harmless.  In  reality,  though,  the  Allied 
Q-ships  of  World  War  I  carried  a  heavy  com¬ 
plement  of  guns  —  all  well  camouflaged.  Under 
the  planned-for  scenario,  an  unsuspecting 
submarine  would  approach  to  within  hailing 


distance,  with  the  fraudulent  merchant  crew 
passively  waiting  for  the  submarine’s  visit  and 
search,  when  suddenly  the  “merchantman’s” 
false  sides,  and  sometimes  false  deck  houses, 
would  slam  down  exposing  the  Q-ship’s  guns. 

Starting  in  1915,  Q-ships  were  employed  by 
both  British  and  American  forces,  but  with 
decreasing  effect  once  the  enemy  began  regard¬ 
ing  all  harmless  looking  merchantmen  as  poten¬ 
tial  death  traps. The  use  of  Q-ships  by  the 
Royal  Navy  and  the  by-now  belligerent  British 
government  policy  adopted  for  the  use  of  arma¬ 
ments  aboard  its  merchant  ships  effectively 
removed  any  protection  afforded  the  merchant 
mariner.  He  was  now  a  legitimate  naval  target. 

On  27  April  1916,  the  State  Department 
published  a  white  paper  written  for  interna¬ 
tional  distribution  on  the  subject  of  armed 
merchant  ships.  Section  II,  Second  Part,  Par.  12 
states: 

In  the  event  merchant  ships  of  belliger¬ 
ent  nationality  are  armed  and  under 
commission  or  orders  to  attack  in  all 
circumstances  certain  classes  of  enemy 
naval  vessels  for  the  purposes  of  de¬ 
stroying  them,  and  are  liable  to  a  pen¬ 
alty  for  failure  to  obey  the  orders  given, 
such  merchant  ships  lose  their  status  as 
peaceable  merchant  ships  and  are  to  a 
limited  extent  incorporated  in  the  naval 
forces  of  their  Government,  even 
though  it  is  not  their  sole  occupation  to 
conduct  hostile  operations.^^ 

It  had  now  been  firmly  established  under 
international  practice  that  the  use  of  armaments 
on  merchant  ships  was  categorically  defensive 
in  nature  only  as  long  as  the  nation,  as  signified 
by  the  flag  the  vessel  flew,  allowed  a  belliger¬ 
ent  naval  force  the  right  of  visit  and  search. 

One  month  prior  to  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  First  World  War,  Ameri¬ 
can  merchant  ships  were  ordered  armed  and 
provided  with  naval  armed  guards.  Orders 
issued  to  the  1917  naval  gunners  cautioned 
them  from  initiating  fire  against  submarines 
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unless  first  provoked  or  threatened.  That  prewar 
instruction  appears  not  to  have  been  altered 
once  the  US  entered  the  war.  In  this  respect, 
orders  to  the  naval  gunners  aboard  American 
merchant  ships  during  1917-1918  differed  from 
those  put  forth  by  Great  Britain  to  its  gunners 
during  that  war.  In  practice,  though,  fire  was 
initiated  against  submarines  on  sight  by  US 
Naval  Armed  Guard  detachments. 

As  in  the  case  of  World  War  I,  the  practice 
of  visit  and  search  by  submarines  was 
very  short  lived.  In  fact,  it  was  abandoned 
during  World  War  II  in  that  war’s  first  months 
by  all  the  belligerents.  Britain  ordered  its  mer¬ 
chant  masters  in  1940  to  take  hostile  action 
against  Germany’s  submarines  on  sight.  At  the 
International  Tribunals  at  Nuremberg  following 
the  war,  this  became  a  key  issue  during  the 
presentation  of  the  prosecution’s  case  against 
the  German  Grand  Admiral  Karl  Donitz.  It  was 
precisely  as  a  result  of  the  British  orders,  which 
were  coincidental  to  the  German  orders,  that  the 
specification  involving  that  point  was  dropped 
from  the  overall  charge  against  Donitz.” 

The  US  Neutrality  Acts  of  1937  and  1939 
(Section  6)  had  placed  a  prohibition  against 
arming  American  flag  merchant  ships.  An  Act 
of  17  November  1941  (55  Stat  864)  repealed 
the  Neutrality  Act’s  Section  6,  thus  allowing 
the  arming  of  American  merchant  ships.  The 
initial  pre-7  December  1941  orders  as  issued  to 
the  Navy’s  Armed  Guard  detachments  which 
were  assigned  aboard  merchant  ships  limited 
the  use  of  the  armaments  to  that  of  response  to 
aggressive  action  by  an  attacker.  Shortly  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  orders  restricting  the  initiation  of 
action  were  again  altered  so  as  to  authorize  the 
opening  of  fire  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  had  been  ascertained.”  The  Navy’s 
instructions  to  the  Armed  Guard  and  to  the 
merchant  marine  masters  became  increasingly 
“John  Paul  Jones-ish”  in  tone  as  the  war  contin¬ 
ued: 

**  There  is  no  situation  where  either 
the  master  or  armed  guard  officer 
should  delay  opening  fire  on  any  en¬ 


emy.  OPNAV  231-1,  1942. 

**  7/  is  the  policy  of  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  that  no  U.  S.  flag  merchant  ship 
be  permitted  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  —  Navy  Department,  30 
March  1942. 

*  *  There  shall  be  no  surrender  and  no 
abandoning  ship  as  long  as  the  guns 
can  be  fought  —  Instructions  for  Mas¬ 
ters  and  Armed  Guard  Commanders, 
1943.^^ 

The  guns  of  war  remained  an  integral  part 
of  the  equipment  of  American  merchant  ships 
until  shortly  following  the  surrender  of  the 
Japanese: 

Effective  at  8:00  a.m.  (EWT)  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1945,  all  combat  areas  re¬ 
maining  will  be  terminated  for  mer¬ 
chant  shipping  under  the  provisions  of 
a  directive  sent  by  the  Navy  Department 
to  all  Naval  activities. 

The  combat  areas  in  effect  at  the 
present  time  which  will  be  terminated, 
include  all  ocean  areas  except  those 
[followed  by  description]  which  were 
previously  designated  non-combat 
areas. 

An  immediate  effect  of  the  directive 
will  be  that  merchant  ships  on  future 
sailings  will  not  carry  units  of  the 
Armed  Guard...^^ 

In  the  years  following  World  War  II,  when¬ 
ever  our  merchant  ships  were  placed  in 
support  of  military  operations,  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  mounted  naval  armaments  on  those 
ships  was  not  deemed  necessary.  Military 
guards  with  small  arms  have  been  temporarily 
attached  to  ships  entering  hazardous  areas  on 
occasion,  but  this  practice  has  been  limited  to 
those  ships  carrying  military  equipage  and 
supplies. 

Under  international  practice  in  this  day  and 
age,  commercial  merchant  vessels  are  not 
normally  armed,  and,  under  international  law, 
are  considered  immune  from  unwarranted 
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attack. However,  merchant  vessels  employed 
by  a  nation’s  military  forces  when  at  war  with 
another  belligerent  nation  cannot  claim  that 
immunity.  In  fact,  it  is  universally  accepted  that 
vessels  in  such  employment  lose  their  merchant 
vessel  status  and  become  “public  vessels. 
Under  the  accepted  understanding  of  interna¬ 
tional  law,  and  apparently  in  agreement  with 
specific  opinion  of  the  United  States  Navy’s 
Judge  Advocate  General,  a  vessel  under  the 


Notes 


direct  employment  of  a  naval  or  military  force 
is  to  be  considered  a  naval  or  military  auxiliary, 
regardless  of  the  charter  format  used.‘*°  As 
things  now  stand,  ships  under  any  form  of 
charter  to  a  military  force  in  the  future,  whether 
armed  or  not,  will  be  looked  upon  by  belli¬ 
gerents  as  military  vessels,  consequently  not 
enjoying  the  legal  protection  granted  merchant 
vessels.  Arming  such  vessels  becomes,  there¬ 
fore,  an  almost  certain  conclusion.'*’ 
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HE  SERENDIPITOUS  DISCOVERY  OF 
clinical  records  kept  by  the  surgeon  of 
the  American  frigate  New-^’ork  in 
1802-1803  has  opened  a  unique  window 
onto  the  full  impact  of  shipboard  illness, 
and  of  its  treatment,  during  the  age  of  sail. 

Following  family  tradition,  Peter  St. 
Medard  trained  as  a  surgeon  for  the  French 
merchant  marine  under  the  anrien  regime. 
.After  six  months  in  a  British  prison  ship,  he 
became  an  .American  and  joined  the  war  at 
sea  during  the  Re\olution.  Afterward  he 
established  a  medical  practice  and  began  a 
family  in  Boston.  At  the  end  of  the  century 
he  went  to  war  against  his  homeland,  now  a 
republic,  on  the  l’..S..S.  Coiistilutioii. 

In  i8o2  .St.  Medard  went  to  sea  again, 
this  time  in  the  now  forgotten  w  ars  with 
the  Barbary  .States  of  North  Africa. 

I  lis  clinical  notes  on  the  i6-month 
Mediterranean  cruise  of  the  U..S.  Ftigate 
Nrai'-YorL',  along  w  ith  his  ow  n  journals  and 
letters,  as  well  as  the  journals  and  letters  of 
his  commanding  officers  and 
of  midshipmen  w  ho  accompanied  him 
on  his  \  ()yages,  have  permitted  a  detailed 
reconstruction  of  daily  life  at  sea  o%  er  a 


25-year  span,  as  seen  and  experienced  by 
a  doctor. 

St.  Medard’s  record  of  his  patients  on 
New-York  is  especially  \  aluable  for  its  wealth 
of  data  about  the  disease  burden  on  the 
w  ooden  w  orld  of  warships,  from  bad  colds  to 
dysenteiy-  to  \  enereal  disease,  from  bullet 
wounds  suffered  in  combat  and  in  duels  to 
abortion,  and,  especially,  from  an  epidemic 
of  scurx  y,  the  seaman’s  greatest  scourge. 

But  the  greatest  \  alue  of  Dr.  .St. 
Medard’s  clinical  register  lies  in  its  clues  to 
why  both  doctors  and  patients  were  entirely 
satisfied  w  ith  the  medical  practices  of  the 
time,  practices  now  recognized  as  incapable 
of  producing  the  results  that  are  routinely 
expected  of  modern  therapeutic  practices, 
but  ne\  ertheless  w  idely  used  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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Drawing  —  I  Love  It! 


Frank  O.  Braynard 


Drawing  has  always  run  a  close  second  to 
my  chief  passion,  ships.  Needless  to  say, 
drawing  ships  is  the  cream  in  my  coffee,  but  I 
also  love  drawing  cathedrals,  little  old  houses 
—  just  about  anything. 

My  love  for  drawing  came  naturally.  I  had 
a  great  uncle  who  sketched  his  way  through 
Europe  on  trips  from  1889  to  1930.  How  high 
drawing  ranked  with  me  as  a  young  child  may 
be  seen  in  the  oldest  picture  I  have,  one  I  drew 
in  1923.  It  also  illustrates  the  importance  I 
placed  on  sketching  and  ships  as  opposed  to 
such  things  as  spelling.  The  drawing  is  clearly 
that  of  the  Leviathan  —  three  stacks,  row  after 
row  of  portholes  in  a  high  hull,  large  super¬ 
structure,  and  two  masts.  All  this  was  accurate, 
but  when  it  came  to  signing  the  thing  —  I 
misspelled  my  name.  After  all,  what  was  more 
important,  the  ship  or  my  name... the  ship, 
naturally! 

Although  I  have  written  many  books  and 
countless  magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  the 
urge  to  draw  is  as  deeply  rooted  as  any  other 
urge  in  my  close  to  eighty  years  of  happy 
living.  When  1  was  seven,  in  1923,  drawing  was 
the  thing  that  gave  me  much  Joy.  It  is  the  same 
today. 

The  beginning  of  another  life  theme  can  be 
seen  when  I  was  eight  —  and  it  all  happened 
because  of  some  drawings  1  did.  A  new  hospital 
was  being  built  in  Glen  Cove,  New  York,  then 


Frank  O.  Braynard,  Curator  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Museum  in  Kings  Point,  New  York 
and  creator  of  OP  SAIL  ‘76,  has  had  a  life-long  love 
for  the  sea  and  its  ships.  His  goal  throughout  his 
career  has  been  to  tell  people,  through  word  and 
illustration,  of  the  importance  of  ships  and  shipping 
to  us  all. 


my  hometown.  My  dad,  a  doctor,  was  involved 
in  raising  the  money  for  this  new  institution. 
Drawing  pictures  on  shirt  cardboards  was  a 
specialty  I  had  developed  at  that  point.  I  was  in 
an  atmosphere  where  the  new  hospital  was  a 
favorite  topic  of  conversation,  so  I  drew  a 
picture  of  what  it  would  look  like  when  it  was 
finished.  I  sold  the  picture  to  a  relative  for 
fifteen  cents  and  offered  this  sum  to  my  father 
to  help  with  the  fundraising.  I  was  encouraged 
and  went  on  to  draw  more  and  sell  them.  In  all, 
I  raised  $7.50,  meaning  that  I  must  have  made 
fifty  drawings. 

At  this  point,  something  nice  happened  that 
gave  me  another  lifetime  theme,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  A  fundraising 
dinner  was  held  in  the  local  Elks  Club.  F. 
Trubee  Davidson,  wealthy  hospital  patron, 
chairman  of  the  fundraising  committee,  and 
candidate  for  Vice  President  shortly  before,  was 
master  of  ceremonies.  He  invited  me  to  attend, 
named  me  a  committee  of  one,  accepted  my 
$7.50,  and  patted  me  on  the  head.  All  of  these 
things  made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  I  sup¬ 
pose  my  pleasure  in  organizing  public  events 
like  Operation  Sail  can  be  traced  to  this  happy 
occasion.  This  experience  was  described  in  a 
history  of  the  hospital  published  in  1961. 

Another  stimulus  to  drawing  was  the  fun  1 
had  making  posters  for  musicals  at  school.  1 
have  three  large  colored  play  posters  done  with 
watercolors.  Friends  Academy,  where  I  was  a 
day  student  for  my  first  nine  years  of  schooling, 
made  a  big  thing  of  theatricals.  My  posters 
were  always  hung  up  in  the  corridor  outside 
Study  Hall.  This  gave  me  much  immediate 
pleasure;  however,  the  fun  of  making  them  was 
what  really  counted.  By  the  mid-twenties,  1  had 
what  1  thought  was  a  large  collection  of  steam¬ 
ship  company  brochures.  Two  of  my  surviving 
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Albion,  built  by  Sydney  Wright  in  New  York  City  in  1812.  Her  best  Atlantic  passage  took  twenty-seven  days;  her 
slowest,  forty-one  days.  She  was  a  Black  Bailer  (see  foremast),  known  in  song  {T’was  on  a  Black  Bailer  I  first 
served  my  time. ..with  ayo,  yo  —  blow  the  man  down...)  and  legend.  Note  that  some  of  her  sails  are  “aback,” 
suggesting  that  she  was  going  nowhere  fast. 


posters  were  inspired  by  cover  paintings  on 
such  folders.  I  am  quite  sure  I  still  have  these 
old  ship  promotion  pieces  which  I  copied. 

Early  in  February  1926,  my  Aunt  Sue, 
Uncle  Harry,  and  cousin  Julie  sailed  for  a 
Mediterranean  cruise  aboard  the  Empress  of 
France.  I  saw  them  off.  Many  choice  memories 
come  from  this  event.  I  walked  around  the 
forward  end  of  the  superstructure  and  saw  how 
the  huge  bow  windows  had  been  smashed  by  a 
bad  storm  on  the  westbound  crossing.  I  picked 
up  a  piece  of  green  tinted  glass,  over  an  inch 
thick,  saving  it  for  half  my  life.  I  saw  a  laundry 
basket  outside  their  cabin  and  asked  a  steward 
if  he  thought  it  would  be  all  right  if  I  climbed  in 
and  stowed  away.  I  knew  how  he  would  answer, 
and  of  course  he  advised  me  against  doing  it. 
Half  a  century  later,  I  found  a  letter  I  had  writ¬ 


ten  to  Aunt  Sue  on  11  February  1926.  I  must 
have  sent  it  to  their  first  stop  on  the  cruise. 
After  signing  it,  I  drew  a  starboard  side  view  of 
the  Empress  of  France,  showing  her  cruiser 
stern  —  something  very  new  to  me.  It  was  not 
a  bad  sketch.  My  letter  ended  with  this  sen¬ 
tence:  “To-day  (someone)  gave  Sylvia  a  sock  in 
the  jaw  with  a  snow  bal  and  she  began  to  cry 
and  eye  laugh  at  her  for  once.”  I  was  writing 
about  Sylvia  Wheeler,  a  friend  to  this  day. 

In  mid- 1926, 1  had  a  ruptured  appendix  and 
spent  some  time  in  a  coma  in  the  Mineola 
Hospital.  When  I  recovered,  I  put  my  memories 
on  paper.  It  was  quite  a  lot  of  writing  for  a  ten- 
year-old,  and  boasted  a  heavy  gray  paper  cover 
with  the  title  My  Dream  in  large  colored  letter¬ 
ing.  There  was  an  introduction  and  several 
happy  chapters,  all  hand  lettered  with  some 
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Adriatic,  one  of  the  first  Atlantic  liners  built  with  two  smokestacks.  Owned  by  the  Collins  Line,  constructed  in 
1 857,  she  had  a  wooden  hull  355  feet  long.  Her  cabins  were  heated  by  steam  heat,  and  her  baths  had  running  hot 
and  cold  water,  far  in  advance  of  other  ships.  Her  main  lounge  featured  a  grand  piano  and  stained  glass  windows. 


pretty  horrible  spelling.  The  “book”  was  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  number  of  my  pencil  sketches.  My 
surgeon  was  a  wonderful  man,  Dr.  Richard 
Derby,  the  son-in-law  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

October  1926  was  something  of  a  watershed 
month  for  me.  It  was  then  that  a  neighbor,  who 


seemed  terribly  old  to  me,  gave  me  a  book 
entitled  The  Story  of  the  Ship,  illustrated  by 
Gordon  Grant.  The  neighbor  inscribed  it  From 
—  One  old  friend  to  another  —  Francis  Bray- 
nard  from  J.  B.  C.  Tappen,  October  1926.  I 
later  heard  the  story  that  Mr.  Tappen  had  paid 
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for  the  construction  of  a  lovely  brick  railroad 
station  at  the  end  of  our  street  —  Highland 
Road  —  for  people  who  were  interested  in 
visiting  the  beautiful  Nassau  Country  Club  in 
that  area.  Of  greater  interest,  I  remember  Mr. 
Tappen  telling  me  that  he  was  a  passenger 
aboard  the  White  Star  Line’s  flagship  Olympic 
when  the  British  destroyer  Hawk  was  trapped 
by  that  great  liner’s  suction  and  crashed  into 
her,  opening  a  substantial  hole  in  her  hull.  The 
Olympic  was  leaving  a  British  port  and  had  to 
put  back  because  of  the  serious  damage  she 
suffered.  The  company  brought  large  tenders 
alongside  offering  to  take  any  worried  passen¬ 
gers  off.  Mr.  Tappen  and  many  others  chose  to 
remain  aboard.  He  recalled,  with  a  chuckle, 
how  one  passenger  had  proclaimed  his  decision 
to  stay,  only  later  to  have  a  change  of  heart.  He 
called  for  a  small  boat  to  come  alongside  and 
actually  attempted  to  squeeze  out  of  his  port¬ 
hole  to  board  this  craft  while  no  one  was  watch¬ 
ing.  Unfortunately,  he  got  stuck  halfway  in  and 
halfway  out,  and  of  course  became  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  ship  as  he  was  pushed  back  inside. 

On  2  December  1927, 1  bought  a  300-page 
“record  book”  with  heavy  cloth  binding. 
It  was  filled  with  blue-lined  pages,  all  blank, 
and  perfect  for  what  I  called  “Section  I  —  The 
Story  of  the  Ship.”  I  proudly  wrote  on  the  hand 
lettered  title  page  that  it  was  “Illustrated  and 
Written  by  Francis  O.  Braynard,”  noting  that  “a 
few  of  the  pictures  are  coppyed  from  Edward  N. 
Hurley’s  book  of  ships.”  By  this  time,  I  had 
decided  that  pencil  drawings  were  not  what  I 
did  best.  I  turned  to  ink,  making  twenty-one 
sketches,  including  what  was  probably  my  first 
rendering  of  the  steamship  Savannah.  On  page 
47,  I  began  what  I  called  “Section  II,”  which 
included  a  few  poems  about  ships...  I  only  got 
to  page  63,  then  put  the  book  aside  forever. 

Sometime  around  this  point,  my  memory  is 
clear  on  a  major  step  I  made  in  my  love  for 
ocean  liners.  Up  until  then,  I  had  gathered  ship 
company  literature  quite  assiduously,  but  had 
done  nothing  particular  with  it.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night,  I  woke  up  and  decided  what  to  do.  I 
remember  gathering  all  the  little  piles  together. 


removing  everything  from  a  new  Sears-Roe- 
buck  cedar  chest  I  shared  with  my  brother  Ed, 
and  piling  all  the  ship  stuff  inside.  This  would 
become  my  collection  treasure  chest.  I  did  one 
thing  at  that  moment  which  I  later  regretted;  I 
moistened  a  North  German  Lloyd  baggage 
label,  a  beautiful  artifact,  and  glued  it  to  the 
inside  of  the  top  of  the  chest.  I  was  never  able 
to  remove  it. 

In  1928,  I  again  saw  my  relatives  off  from 
New  York.  This  time  they  sailed  on  the 
George  Washington,  a  World  War  I  prize  from 
Germany  that  was  being  operated  by  United 
States  Lines.  My  collection  grew,  especially 
with  clippings  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  Sunday  shipping  news  page.  In  March 
1929, 1  bought  a  mottled  black  cover  scrapbook 
at  the  local  five-and-ten  cent  store  and  began 
my  first  scrapbook.  I  dedicated  it  to  my  sister 
Nancy  Noble  Braynard,  who  was  then  almost 
three.  On  the  first  page  I  put  the  title  SHIPS  in 
large  letters  and  colored  them  purple  and  gold, 
with  my  name  just  below,  also  in  large  letters. 
Inside  the  book  I  drew  a  sketch  of  the  Leviathan 
and  colored  it  with  crayons.  The  first  article  I 
pasted  in  was  one  about  a  dinner  aboard  the 
Leviathan  in  honor  of  Captain  Harold  Cunning¬ 
ham.  The  scrapbook  idea  caught  on;  soon  I  had 
several,  all  cross  indexed  and  dated,  with  the 
sources  given.  The  dating  and  giving  of  the 
sources  was  the  result  of  very  wise  advise  by 
my  Uncle  Harry  Osborn.  In  due  course  I  in¬ 
dexed  the  scrapbooks.  There  were  over  sixty  of 
them  when  I  finally  turned  to  steel  cabinets  for 
my  growing  files. 

My  first  printed  writing  was  published  in 
February  1932,  in  The  Red  and  Black,  school 
magazine  of  Friends  Academy.  The  title  of  my 
five-paragraph  item  was  “The  United  States 
Merchant  Marine.”  I  hailed  the  good  things  that 
were  happening  with  government  subsidies  and 
noted  that  there  were  two  ships  of  32,  000  tons 
being  built  in  the  United  States,  ships  which 
would  be  named  Manhattan  and  Washington.  I 
would,  in  due  course,  sail  on  both  of  them. 

I  had  grown  up  with  steamer  travel  very 
much  a  part  of  my  life.  My  family  had  a  sum- 
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American  Banker.  Built  with  six  sisters  for  World  War  I,  she  was  designed  so  that  German  submarine  commanders 
could  not  tell  which  way  she  was  going.  In  peace  time,  this  sturdy  little  ship  was  used  by  the  American  Merchant 
Line  between  New  York  and  London.  She  was  renamed  four  times  before  she  ended  up  with  her  final  name,  Arosa 
Kulm,  and  flying  the  Swiss  flag. 


mer  home  at  Oak  Bluffs  on  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
and  we  went  there  by  overnight  steamer  from 
New  York.  We  used  the  Fall  River  Line  and  the 
Colonial  Line  principally.  There  were  many 
other  overnight  steamers  on  Long  Island  Sound 
at  that  time,  some  carrying  as  many  as  1,500 
passengers  per  trip.  I  can  recall  that  my  bedtime 
would  “officially”  be  proclaimed  when  we 
heard  the  whistles  of  the  first  of  the  long  string 
of  palatial  Boston  boats  rounding  Execution 
Point  in  the  Sound.  I  loved  nothing  more  than 
those  overnight  runs  up  the  Sound  to  Fall  River 
or  New  Bedford.  My  brother  Ed  and  I  had  also 
enjoyed  a  sumptuous  trip  on  the  Old  Dominion 


Line  from  New  York  to  Norfolk  by  oceangoing 
coastal  liner,  and  on  to  Washington,  DC  on 
another  night  boat. 

Early  in  the  1930s,  my  pleasure  in  writing 
was  Joined  again  to  the  fun  of  drawing  and 
coloring  another  book  effort.  This  time  I  called 
the  book  Atlantic  Memories.  In  my  first  “in¬ 
troduction”  that  I  wrote  in  1933,  I  noted  that 
“the  passing  from  the  seas  of  a  well-known 
steamer  is  an  event  of  sorrow  to  many....”  Ten 
years  later  —  apparently  still  having  this  book 
project  in  mind,  I  wrote  another  introduction 
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which  replaced  the  shorter  first  one.  I  explained 
that  my  sketches  for  this  project  had  been  done 
between  1933  and  1936,  but  the  typing  was  of 
1943  vintage.  I  included  eighteen  liners  in  the 
book,  each  getting  two  pages.  A  standard 
scheme  of  things  saw  me  put  the  ship’s  dimen¬ 
sions  on  the  left,  printed  in  blue  ink,  and  a 
sketch  and  a  two  hundred  word  summary  of  the 
ship’s  life  on  the  right.  The  sketches  were  tinted 
with  watercolors.  Many  of  the  “chapters” 
included  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  made  on  an 
index  card  pasted  at  the  bottom  of  the  two-page 
spread.  In  due  course,  the  die  was  cast.  I  have 
stuck  with  pen  and  ink  ever  since  for  all  my 
artwork. 


In  1934  I  sailed  to  England  on  the  Manhat¬ 
tan,  going  alone  and  in  third  class.  The  trip  cost 
$80  each  way.  My  second  trip  abroad  was  in 
1938.  It  proved  to  be  the  greatest  single  stimu¬ 
lant  to  my  drawing  in  my  life  to  that  date.  I 
spent  three  weeks  in  France,  north  of  Rouen, 
Reims,  Amiens,  and  east  to  Lac  Leman,  with  a 
brief  visit  to  Switzerland,  a  climb  across  the 
glacier  at  Mount  Blanc,  and  days  in  Dijon  and 
Fontainbleu.  Then  it  was  a  week  to  Dinard,  St. 
Malo,  Mount  St.  Michelle,  and  back  to  Le 
Havre,  stopping  at  Caen  in  route.  Paris  was  my 
headquarters.  I  regularly  used  youth  hostels, 
which  charged  ten  cents  a  night.  I  sketched 
continuously,  from  places  like  the  top  of  the 


Belgenland.  Famed  as  a  round-the-world  cruise  ship,  this  superb  three-funnel  liner  began  life  with  only  two 
stacks.  She  was  launched  in  1914  as  the  Belgic,  and  operated  as  a  cargo  ship  for  White  Star  Line.  Rebuilt  in  1923 
as  the  Belgenland,  she  became  the  flagship  of  the  famed  Belgian  company  —  Red  Star  Line.  After  a  most 
successful  career,  she  was  laid  up  in  the  Depression.  Renamed  Columbia  for  a  brief  spell,  she  was  used  to  make 
short  West  Indies  cruises  out  of  New  York.  She  went  to  the  scrappers  in  1936,  much  too  soon  for  such  an 
outstanding  liner. 
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Statendam.  Largest  of  the  Holland-America  Line  fleet  before  World  War  II,  this  historic  vessel  was  described  as 
“one  of  the  most  beautiful  ships  ever  built”  in  a  pre-war  book  about  ocean  liners  by  A.  G.  Horton  White.  The 
Statendam  had  a  most  successful,  if  short,  career.  She  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  her  pier  at  the  opening  of  the 
second  Great  War. 


left  tower  of  Notre  Dame  to  a  roof  facing  the 
South  Transept  at  Beauvais  Cathedral.  Courte¬ 
sies  of  all  kinds  were  given  me,  and  everywhere 
the  French  were  kind  and  hospitable.  My  favor¬ 
ite  sketches  were  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  in 
Rouen,  destroyed  two  years  later  in  the  War, 
the  Soissons  facade  (the  rest  of  that  great  cathe¬ 
dral  had  been  destroyed  in  World  War  I),  Char¬ 
tres,  St.  Malo’s  walls,  and  a  small  church  at  a 
place  called  Bonnel  Belle  Eglise,  where  I  got 
off  the  train  by  mistake. 

From  this  wonderful  travel  experience  to 
today,  almost  all  of  my  trips  around  the  world 
have  been  sketching  experiences. 

Every  job  1  have  held  has  permitted  me  to 
use  drawings  in  one  way  or  another.  When  I 
was  with  the  American  Merchant  Marine  Insti¬ 


tute,  my  sketches  were  featured  in  mat  release 
cartoons  —  one  series  of  these  being  called 
Famous  American  Ships,  a  title  I  later  used  for 
one  of  my  books.  We  released  mat  impressions 
of  these  drawings,  sending  them  to  2,000  week¬ 
ly  newspapers.  On  the  average,  we  estimated 
that  about  eight  hundred  were  used  per  clip- 
sheet  sent  (from  clipping  service  returns). 

Some  rather  gruesome  experiences  have 
livened  things  up  as  I  look  back  on  how 
some  of  my  sketches  have  been  used.  There  was 
one  instance  when  a  house  artist  thought  I  had 
made  a  mistake.  He  added  a  smokestack  to  my 
drawing  of  the  world’s  first  nuclear  passenger- 
cargo  ship,  the  NS  Savannah.  She  had  no 
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Asama  Maru.  This  handsome  motorship  had  a  short  life  (1925-1944)  for  such  a  very  beautiful  and  important  liner. 
Her  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japan  Mail  Line),  or  NYK,  smokestacks  stood  out.  They  had  black  tops,  a  white  band, 
and  two  red  stripes  inside  it,  and  a  black  lower  section.  The  Asama  Maru  was  stranded  on  rocks  off  Hong  Kong 
in  1937,  but  was  pulled  off.  Rebuilt,  she  was  converted  into  a  transport  by  Japan.  A  US  submarine  sank  her  in  the 
China  Sea  in  1944. 


smokestack  —  that  was  the  most  exciting  thing 
about  her  silhouette  —  but  he  put  one  in.  It  was 
printed  on  several  thousand  plastic  briefcases 
being  offered  on  the  occasion,  not  to  mention 
on  letterheads,  menus,  programs,  etc.  They  all 
had  to  be  scrapped.  I  had  difficulty  restraining 
myself  when  I  discovered  the  presumptive 
error. 

In  another  instance,  I  was  too  late  to  make 
the  necessary  correction.  I  was  asked  to  draw  a 
maritime  timeline  of  ships  for  a  children’s 
book.  The  editor  was  one  of  the  most  friendly 
men  I  have  ever  worked  with,  but  I  could  have 
killed  him  when  1  saw  what  he  had  done  to  my 
timeline.  He  “corrected”  it,  thinking  I  must 
have  made  an  error  when  I  drew  a  silhouette  of 
the  huge  Great  Eastern  in  its  proper  place  — 


showing  how  much  bigger  she  was  than  ships 
before  her,  and  even  bigger  than  many  famous 
ships  that  followed.  She  was  not  equaled  in  size 
for  half  a  century.  Without  consulting  me,  this 
genial  editor  scissored  out  my  Great  Eastern 
and  moved  it  ahead  by  five  decades  to  fit  —  he 
thought  —  properly  in  the  timeline.  Apparently, 
no  one  knew  the  difference.  I  never  heard  any 
comments  from  anyone,  so  all  my  exasperation 
was  wasted. 

Drawing  did  me  many  favors.  My  first  book 
came  about  because  of  some  drawings.  In  1940, 
I  took  a  batch  of  sketches  to  26  Water  Street, 
where  Marine  News  magazine  was  published.  I 
knew  the  goateed  editor  Wendell  Philips  Dodge 
well,  and  hoped  he  would  buy  my  work.  He  was 
cordial  but  positive  that  he  could  not  buy  the 
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sketches!  I  pressed  him,  to  no  avail.  I  finally 
asked  him,  as  a  special  favor,  to  put  them  in  his 
desk  drawer. . .  hoping  that  in  time  he  might  find 
a  way  of  using  them.  I  went  back  to  him  a  year 
or  so  later.  He  pulled  out  my  file  of  sketches, 
saying,  “I  told  you  I  couldn’t  use  them.  Do  you 
want  them  back?”  I  took  them  and  glanced 
quickly  over  the  file.  Suddenly  I  realized  that 
all  of  the  ships  I  had  drawn  had  been  sunk  in 
the  War.  It  seemed  like  a  peg  and  I  mentioned 
this.  It  did  the  trick.  Dodge  said  he  would  give 
me  a  page  each  issue  for  my  sketches  if  I  would 
write  the  captions,  which  I  promptly  did  — 
with  pleasure!  He  paid  me  nothing  for  their  use. 

It  was  wonderfully  satisfying  to  see  “my” 
page  in  each  subsequent  issue,  but  much 
more  than  that  resulted.  I  was  at  some  maritime 
function  and  saw  a  chap  coming  toward  me, 
obviously  with  a  purpose.  He  was  Felix  Cor¬ 
nell,  founder  of  the  Cornell  Maritime  Press.  He 
had  seen  the  Marine  News  drawings  and  said,  to 
my  joy,  that  there  might  be  a  book  by  me  in  the 
future  using  these  drawings.  Wow!  We  called  it 
Liners  in  Action,  but  then,  happily,  changed  it 
to  Lives  of  the  Liners.  It  told  the  story  of  some 
three  hundred  great  and  small  liners  in  World 
War  II,  with  forty-two  drawings. 

This  book  opened  many  doors  for  me,  doors 
of  all  kinds.  It  permitted  me  to  get  a  job  on  the 
Herald  Tribune  with  no  previous  newspaper 
experience.  What  a  moment  it  was  when  I  sat 
down  next  to  the  shipping  editor,  Walter  Ham- 


shar,  at  my  own  desk  in  the  great  city  room  of 
that  wonderful  newspaper!  I  was  given  a  book¬ 
let.  The  first  sentence  sprung  out  at  me  like  a 
thunderbolt:  “You  have  arrived...” 

Over  the  years  since  then,  I  have  written 
more  than  thirty  books,  including  some 
done  with  one  or  two  associates.  I  count  a  book 
as  a  publication  that  has  my  name  on  the  title 
page.  At  this  writing,  I  have  eight  other  books 
in  various  stages  of  completion.  Many  of  these 
books  have  included  my  drawings.  Among  them 
are  four  which  are  primarily  books  of  sketches: 
Tugman’s  Sketchbook,  From  Fire  Island  to 
Venice,  Search  for  the  Tall  Ships,  and  Fire 
Island  Sketches.  My  sketching  has  also  included 
four  portfolios,  book  jackets,  and  provided 
illustrations  for  a  dozen  or  so  books  by  other 
people.  Sketching  has  been  very  close  to  writ¬ 
ing  as  my  chief  occupation.  It  has  been  a  great 
ally  in  all  my  work,  whether  as  the  organizer  of 
various  Operation  Sail  events  from  1964 
through  1992,  as  Director  of  Information  for  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Museum,  Public 
Relations  Director  for  Moran  Towing,  Program 
Director  of  the  South  Street  Seaport  Museum, 
or,  my  current  work,  as  Curator  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Merchant  Marine  Museum  at  Kings  Point, 
New  York. 

As  I  look  back,  I  can  think  of  very  few 
other  things  that  have  been  more  pleasurable.  I 
am  a  very  lucky  fellow. 
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International  Congress  of  Maritime  Museums 
U.S.  Nautical  Research  Guild 
Society  for  Historical  Archaeology 


Visit  our  gallery 
(appointment  preferred). 
Catalog  $10.00 
or  free  color  brochure. 
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The  Edward  S.  Miller  Research 
Fellowship  in  Naval  History 

The  Naval  War  College  Foundation  intends  to 
award  one  grant  of  $500  to  the  researcher  who 
has  the  greatest  need  and  can  make  the  opti¬ 
mum  use  of  research  materials  for  naval  history 
located  in  the  Naval  War  College’s  Archives, 
Naval  Historical  Collection,  and  Henry  E. 
Eccles  Library.  The  recipient  will  be  a  Research 
Fellow  in  the  Naval  War  College’s  Advanced 
Research  Department,  which  will  provide  ad¬ 
ministrative  support.  Submit  detailed  research 
proposal,  curriculum  vitae,  one  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  relevant  background  informa¬ 
tion  to  Miller  Naval  History  Fellowship  Com¬ 
mittee,  Naval  War  College  Foundation,  686 
Cushing  Road,  Newport  RI  02841-1207,  by  1 
August  1998.  Employees  of  the  US  Naval  War 
College  or  any  agency  of  the  US  Department  of 
Defense  are  not  eligible  for  consideration; 
EEO/AA  regulations  apply. 


Exhibits 

“Tales  from  the  Vault” 

Items  of  maritime  interest  in  the  Peabody  Essex 
Museum’s  exhibit,  open  through  18  August  in¬ 
clude  an  Inuit  kayak  built  before  1900;  lifesav¬ 
ing  equipment  used  by  Steve  Callahan  on  his 
76-day  drift  in  a  lifeboat;  and  a  silver-coated 
skull,  purportedly  that  of  Blackbeard,  donated 
to  the  museum  by  author  Edward  Rowe  Snow. 
The  exhibit  is  an  eclectic  selection  of  objects 
from  the  museum’s  collection  in  storage  that 
have  interesting  stories  accompanying  them. 


“A  Sailor’s  Best  Friend: 
Animals  and  the  U.S.  Navy” 

The  Hampton  Roads  Naval  Museum  has  re¬ 
ported  strong  attendence  at  their  exhibition  of 


artifacts  and  photographs  related  to  animals  in 
the  Navy  over  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The 
museum  is  located  in  downtown  Norfolk,  on  the 
second  floor  of  Nauticus,  and  the  exhibit  runs 
through  5  May  1998. 


Titanic:  Fortune  and  Fate” 

The  Mariners’  Museum  has  assembled  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  items  from  James  Cameron’s  movie, 
along  with  artifacts  and  personal  effects  from 
the  ship  into  an  exhibit  that  addresses  the 
experiences  of  passengers  and  public  fascin¬ 
ation  with  the  great  maritime  tragedy.  The 
exhibit  runs  through  7  September  1998. 

Fellowships  and  Conferences 

Peter  the  Great  and  the  West 

The  National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich, 
and  the  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European 
Studies,  University  of  London,  have  announced 
a  conference  to  be  held  9-1 1  July  1998  to  mark 
the  300th  anniversary  of  the  visit  to  Britain  of 
Tsar  Peter  I  of  Russia.  The  event  is  intended  to 
be  of  interest  to  historians,  diplomats,  maritime 
and  military  specialists.  For  information  con¬ 
tact  Mrs.  Sophia  Robertson,  National  Maritime 
Museum,  Greenwich,  London,  SEIO  9NF,  UK. 


“Merchants  and  Mariners 
IN  THE  Northern  Seas” 

A  Joint  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the 
History  of  the  Northern  Seas  and  the  Canadian 
Nautical  Research  Society  will  take  place 
during  8-14  August  1999  in  Corner  Brook, 
Newfoundland,  Canada.  The  theme  of  the 
conference  recognizes  the  degree  to  which 
Europeans  projected  their  maritime  activities 
over  the  past  millenium  as  far  outward  as 
Newfoundland.  Proposals  for  papers  and  ses¬ 
sions  on  the  topics  of  medieval  trade,  whaling, 
fish  trade  and  maritime  labor  should  be  sent, 
along  with  a  one-page  curriculum  vitae,  to  Dr. 
Olaf  U.  Janzen,  Division  of  Arts,  Sir  Wilfred 
Grenfell  College,  Corner  Brook,  NF  A2H  6P9. 
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Ship  Databases  Workshop 

The  department  of  marine  technology  at  the 
University  of  Newcastle  is  providing  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  developers  and  users  of  ship  data¬ 
bases  (e.g.  of  ships  built,  ship  types,  ship¬ 
wrecks)  to  demonstrate  and  discuss  current  and 
developing  computer  databases.  Contact  Dr.  I. 
L.  Buxton,  at  44-191-222-6712  (i.l.buxton@ 
newcastle.ac.uk)  for  more  information. 


Maritime  Terminology 

An  international  conference  on  issues  of  com¬ 
munication  and  translation  will  be  held  in 
Brussels,  15-16  May  1998.  Issues  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  related  to  maritime  terminology  include 
history,  standardization,  computerization,  trans¬ 
lation  and  lexicography.  For  more  information, 
contact  Centre  TERMISTI-ISTI,  34,  rue  Joseph 
Hazard,  B-1 180  Bruxelles,  Belgium. 


BOOKS  & 

Very  large  stock  of  used  and  rare 
nautical  books!  •  Free  catalog 

1  Barnstable  Road  •  Hyannis,  MA  02601 
(508)  778-2929  •  FAX:  (508)  778-2922 
On-line  catalog  at:  www.by-the-sea.com/nautical/ 
e-mail:  nautical@capecod.net 


Lookingfor  Leads 

Shipwrecks  of  the  past  revealed  by  contemporary 
documents  and  the  archaeological  record, 
by  Christian  Ahlstrom 

In  their  struggle  to  create  a  picture  of  the  past, 
archaeologists  and  historians  have  made  very  few  attempts 
to  join  forces.  The  author  of  this  book  shows  how  the 
knowledge  of  historians  and  the  methodology  of 
archaeologists  can  be  combined  to  help  provide  answers 
to  the  riddles  of  the  past.  The  many  anonymous 
historical  shipwrecks  of  the  Baltic  raise  many  questions 
and  the  good  conditions  for  preservation  there  provide 
unique  opportunities  for  successful  archaeological 
studies  of  underwater  finds.  Complemented  and  enhanced 
by  the  existence  of  a  well-organized  system  of  archives,  the 
post-medieval  wrecks  found  in  the  Baltic  constitute  a 
considerable  potential  source  for  the  study  and 
understanding  of  archaeology  and  cultural 
history.  The  goal  of  this  volume  is  to  provide 
methods  or  the  analysis  of  written  sources  in  the 
identification  of  wrecks,  and  accordingly  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  archaeological  and 
historical  past  in  the  marine  context. 

1997,  cloth,  ISBN  951-41-0805-1,  $25.00 
SPECIAL  slightly  damaged  copies  only  $20.00 
238 pages,  6  x  9,  b  tu photos.  Ulus.,  maps 
Published  by  the  Finnish  Academy  of  Science  and  Letters 


Limestone  Press  Alaska  History  Series  No.  46 

The  USS  Saginaw  in  Alaska  Waters  1867-1868 

by  Robert  N.  DeArmond,  edited  by  Richard  A.  Pierce 

The  USS  Saginaw,  which  made  two  cruises  to  southeastern  Alaska 
in  the  years  1868  and  1869,  was  known  for  a  number  of  firsts.  She 
was  the  first  United  States  warship  built  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
the  first  to  be  built  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  at  Vallejo, 
California.  And  although  US.  Navy  vessels  traveled  to  Alaska 
after  Russia  transferred  the  territory  to  the  United  States,  the 
Saginawvfz.s  the  first  to  travel  the  inner  waterways  of  south¬ 
eastern  Alaska.  She  traversed  the  Wrangell  Narrows  several 
times  and  was  undoubtedly  the  first  American  steamer  to  do 
so.  This  volume  includes  the  journal  of  Peveril  Meigs  who 
accompanied  his  cousin  and  commander  of  the  Saginaw, 
Lieutenant-Commander  Richard  Worsam  Meade,  on  the 
voyage  to  Alaska.  Also  included  are  two  letters  from 
Lieutenant  Commander  John  G.  Mitchell,  two  articles 
about  Alaska  by  Lieutenant-Commander 
Meade,  various  historic  photos,  and  maps 
of  the  Alaska  voyages. 

1997,  cloth,  ISBN  1-895901-10-3,  $22.00 
XX  r  145 pages,  6x9,  blAw photos.  Ulus.,  maps 

Available from  the 

University  of  Alaska  Press 
Toll free:  1 -888-252-6657  (in  the  v.s.) 
outside  the  U.S.:  907-474-5831  •  fax:  907-474-5502  •  email: jypress@uaf.edu 
University  of  Alaska  Press  •  PO  Box  756240'  Fairbanks,  Alaska  99775-6240 
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Modeler’s  Notes 

Paul  Dustin 


When  the  Neptune  first  began  publication 
fifty-eight  years  ago,  “ship  models”  was  listed 
as  a  specific  field  of  interest  to  be  covered.  It 
was  noted  that;  “The  emphasis  in  this  section 
will  be  upon  what  to  build  rather  than  how  to 
build  it.”  As  then,  this  will  continue  to  be  our 
focus.  Over  the  years  we  have  presented  general 
articles  of  interest  to  the  ship  modeler,  and 
ships  plans  were  included  in  early  Neptune 
issues  as  well.  The  plans  were  later  discontin¬ 
ued  because  of  the  cost.  However,  the  articles 
have  continued  periodically. 

With  this  issue,  we  introduce  a  continuing 
column  of  news  and  articles  for  those  readers 
who  have  an  interest  in  ship  models,  either  as 
model  builders  or  simply  as  objects  of  marine 
history  and  art.  We  hope  to  provide  an  addi¬ 
tional  source  of  material  to  the  ship  model 
fraternity,  increase  our  readership  among  you, 
and  become  a  companion  to  other  publications 
that  you  may  already  be  reading. 

We  do  not  plan  to  present  articles  on  spe¬ 
cific  constructional  details  of  ship  models,  but 
rather  to  present  material  on  other  aspects,  such 
as  why  models  are  built  or  accounts  of  specific 
model  collections.  The  techniques  of  ship 
model  building  are  well  covered  in  other  maga¬ 
zines  and  journals  devoted  to  that  subject.  The 
Neptune,  on  the  other  hand,  is  primarily  a 
journal  of  maritime  history  and  arts,  and  it  is 
from  this  vantage  point  that  we  will  be  address¬ 
ing  ship  models. 

At  various  times  ship  models  have  served 
many  purposes  from  builder’s  construction  or 
“admiralty”  models,  prisoner  of  war  models 
made  for  spending  money  or  to  relieve  bore¬ 
dom,  and  as  true  works  of  decorative  arts  cre¬ 
ated  by  master  craftsmen.  They  have  been 
conserved  in  both  museum  and  private  collec¬ 
tions  as  well  as  by  the  individual  makers. 
Models  of  specific  ships  are  also  the  result  of  a 
significant  research  project.  Often  the  research 
itself  is  informative  and  a  story  worthy  to  be 


told.  These  are  typical  of  material  that  the 
Neptune  plans  to  present  in  future  articles. 
Other  subjects  will  include  announcements  of 
forthcoming  conferences  and  exhibitions,  or 
reports  of  those  that  were  held. 

We  would  also  be  interested  in  hearing 
from  you  regarding  any  specific  modeling 
topics  you  would  like  to  have  covered.  In  this 
way  the  Neptune  plans  to  provide  an  additional 
source  of  material  for  the  ship  modeler  and  to 
present  another  aspect  of  marine  history  and  art 
for  our  general  readers. 


Nautical  Research  Guild  Conference 

Perhaps  the  premier  annual  event  for  ship 
modelers  is  the  Nautical  Research  Guild  Con¬ 
ference  and  Annual  Meeting.  The  1997  confer¬ 
ence  was  hosted  over  the  weekend  of  3 1  Octo¬ 
ber  1997  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts  by  the 
USS  Constitution  Model  Shipwright  Guild  of 
New  England.  This  event  continues  to  draw  a 
large  attendance  and  this  year  was  no  excep¬ 
tion.  As  noted  by  the  attendance  list  and  the 
Guild’s  reckoning,  there  were  over  200  people 
at  the  technical  sessions  with  a  total  registra¬ 
tion,  including  guests,  of  around  350.  Although 
most  attendees  were  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Europe  were  well  represented. 

The  conference  coincided  with  the  closing 
of  the  USS  Constitution  Museum’s  model 
exhibit  “‘Old  Ironsides’  and  the  US  Navy:  200 
Years  in  Scale  Models”.  The  conference  atten¬ 
dees  were  hosted  by  the  museum  at  a  Thursday 
night  reception  where  they  were  able  to  view 
the  models  on  display.  The  exhibit  portrayed 
the  USS  Constitution  in  various  configurations 
since  her  launching  in  1797,  as  well  as  other 
ships  that  figured  in  her  career. 

Although  I  was  not  able  to  hear  all  of  the 
technical  talks,  the  ones  that  I  did  attend  were 
most  informative  and  interesting  .  Christopher 
Morrison  spoke  on  “Advanced  Lathe  Tech¬ 
niques.”  If  you  have  ever  wondered  how  those 
miniature  metal  parts  are  made,  Chris  gave  us 
some  of  his  secrets.  N.  Roger  Cole  spoke  on 
constructing  models  under  what  was  shown  to 
be  very  difficult  conditions,  “Primitive  Condi¬ 
tions,  Simple  Tooling,  Superb  Craftsmanship.” 
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I  also  heard  the  panel  discussion  on  “The 
Future  of  Maritime  Research,  Are  We  On  Our 
Own”?  The  panelists  were  John  Arrison  of  the 
Penobscot  Marine  Museum  in  Maine,  Professor 
(emeritus)  Benjamin  Labaree  of  Williams 
College,  and  historian  and  modeler  Erik  A.  R. 
Ronnberg  Jr.,  with  Judith  Lund,  Curator  of  the 
New  Bedford  Whaling  Museum  as  Moderator. 
The  focus  of  the  discussion  was  that  as  model¬ 
ers,  “yes”  we  are  on  our  own.  But  they  then 
went  on  to  give  some  helpful  suggestions  for 
assistance.  Ben  Labaree  talked  about  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  field  of  maritime  history  as  taught 
in  the  colleges,  but  also  noted  the  growing 
marine  museum  attendance.  Arrison  and  Ronn¬ 
berg  provided  some  additional  research  sources 
for  us  to  use,  particularly  the  library  at  the 
Penobscot  Museum  in  Searsport  Maine,  and 
The  National  Archives  in  Washington.  In  what 
may  be  a  surprise,  Erik  Ronnberg  noted  that  the 
Harvard  Business  School  has  a  large  maritime 
library  collection.  Suffice  to  say,  that  at  the 
Peabody  Essex  Museum  we  also  have  a  large 
library  as  well  as  a  model  collection,  which  is 
available  for  research. 

Other  sessions  that  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to 
attend  were  a  talk  on  the  “Long  Island  Steamer, 
Nashua'^  by  Justin  Camarata,  the  “USS  Consti¬ 
tution’s  Latest  Refit”  by  Charles  Deans,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Naval  Historical  Center  De¬ 
tachment,  the  Constitution’s  maintenance 
facility.  The  conference  concluded  with  the 
annual  banquet,  guest  speaker  for  which  was 
marine  artist  John  Stobart.  As  many  of  us  have 
seen  his  paintings  in  museums  and  may  own  his 
prints,  it  was  delightful  to  hear  the  artist  in 
person. 


Francis  B.  Lothrop  Award 

To  stimulate  interest  in  marine  writing  and  to 
recognize  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
literature,  the  Peabody  Essex  Museum  has 
established  the  Lothrop  Awards  for  the  best 
manuscripts  accepted  for  publication  in  The 
American  Neptune.  The  awards  are  named  for 
Francis  B.  Lothrop  a  long  time  volunteer, 
honorary  trustee,  and  benefactor  of  the  mu¬ 


seum.  In  addition  to  his  interest  in  the  Peabody 
Essex’s  maritime  department,  he  is  perhaps  best 
remembered  as  a  collector  of  Chinnery  school 
paintings  —  the  collection  he  subsequently 
donated  to  the  museum.  George  Chinnery,  an 
Englishman,  was  influential  in  teaching  western 
style  painting  techniques  to  Chinese  artists  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century. 

Three  Lothrop  awards  are  to  be  presented 
for  articles  published  in  the  Neptune  for  1998, 
one  each  for  the  best  general  article,  the  best 
article  on  maritime  arts,  and  the  best  on  “the 
why”  of  ship  modeling,  or  research  related  to 
construction  of  a  specific  model. 

Generally,  there  is  emphasis  on  ship  model 
research;  reporting  concerns  itself  with  con¬ 
structional  methods  and  techniques  employed 
and  how  the  model  was  done.  Not  as  well 
covered  has  been  the  subject  of  why  the  model 
was  made  or  what  have  been  the  uses  of,  or  the 
purposes  for  ship  models  at  all.  The  Neptune 
has  been  aware  of  this  lack  and  therefore  to 
stimulate  interest  in  this  area  of  ship  model 
reporting,  the  1998  ship  modeling  Lothrop 
award  will  be  given  for  the  best  article  submit¬ 
ted  on  why  and  what  we  model,  rather  than 
how. 

For  information  concerning  publishing  in 
thQ  American  Neptune,  contact  Mrs.  Geraldine 
Ayers,  Managing  Editor  of  The  American 
Neptune,  Peabody  Essex  Museum,  East  India 
Square,  Salem,  MA  01970-3783  or  call  (978) 
745-9500,  ext.  3114. 


Ship  Modeler’s  Notes 

At  the  start  of  this  column,  I  noted  that  in 
future  Neptune  issues  we  plan  to  present  news 
and  information  about  activities  relating  to  ship 
models  and  modelers.  With  this  in  mind,  we 
welcome  articles  from  individual  authors  as 
well  as  information  from  museums  and  organi¬ 
zations  concerning  ship  model  activities  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  modelers  as  well  as  to 
our  other  readers  in  general.  Ship  model  mate¬ 
rial  may  be  sent  to  “Modeler’s  Notes”,  at  The 
American  Neptune,  Peabody  Essex  Museum, 
East  India  Square,  Salem,  MA  01970-3783. 
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The  USS  Massachusetts 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts 

USS  Massachusetts,  one  of  twenty- three 
battleships  in  service  with  the  United  States 
Navy  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  arrived  in  Fall 
River  in  1965  and  is  the  official  World  War  II 
and  Gulf  War  Memorials  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  The  battleship  was  desig¬ 
nated  a  National  Historic  Landmark  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  1986. 

Built  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts  at  the  Fore 
River  Shipyard  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  the  ship  was  launched  on  23  September 
1941,  and  holds  the  record  as  the  heaviest  ship 
ever  launched  in  Quincy.  “Big  Mamie,”  as  she 
became  known  to  her  crew,  was  delivered  to  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard  in  April  1942  and  commis¬ 
sioned  the  following  month. 

Following  shakedown,  Massachusetts  went 
into  action  in  Operation  Torch.  Cruising  off 
Casablanca,  Morocco,  the  battleship  engaged  in 
a  gun  duel  with  the  unfinished  French  battle¬ 
ship  Jean  Bart,  which  was  at  a  Casablanca  pier. 
In  this  battle,  Massachusetts  fired  the  first 
American  16"  projectile  in  anger,  during  World 
War  II.  Five  hits  from  Big  Mamie  silenced  the 
enemy  battleship,  and  other  16"  shells  from 
Massachusetts  sank  two  destroyers,  two  mer¬ 
chant  ships,  a  floating  drydock,  and  damaged 
buildings  and  docks  in  Casablanca. 

The  ship  returned  to  Boston  for  refit  and 
resupply,  and  in  1943  went  through  the  Panama 
Canal  for  action  in  the  Pacific,  where  she  would 
remain  for  three  and  one  half  years.  First  as¬ 
signed  to  the  southwest  Pacific,  the  battleship 
saw  action  in  the  New  Guinea-Solomons  area 
and  participated  in  the  invasion  of  the  Gilbert 
Islands  in  1943,  the  invasion  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  in  January  1944,  carrier  strikes  against 
Truk  in  1944,  and  raids  against  Japanese  bases 
in  the  western  Pacific  and  Asia.  Following  a 
bombardment  of  Ponape  Island,  Massachusetts 
returned  to  Bremerton  for  modernization  and  a 


rest  for  her  crew. 

In  September  1944,  the  ship  returned  to 
action  in  the  invasion  of  Palau  Islands  and  acted 
as  an  escort  for  the  fast  carrier  task  forces, 
using  her  5",  40MM,  and  20MM  guns  to  defend 
the  carriers  against  enemy  aircraft.  Between 
November  1943  and  August  1945,  Massachu¬ 
setts  would  be  credited  with  the  destruction  of 
eighteen  enemy  aircraft. 

Big  Mamie’s  16"  guns  pounded  Iwo  Jima 
and  Okinawa  before  those  islands  were  invaded 
in  1945.  By  July  of  that  year,  she  was  off  Japan 
with  the  Third  Fleet.  The  battleship  bombarded 
the  Imperial  Iron  and  Steel  Works  at  Kamaishi, 
then  sailed  south  to  bombard  a  factory  at  Hama¬ 
matsu.  Returning  to  Kamaishi,  Massachusetts 
fired  the  last  American  16"  projectile  of  the 
war. 

With  peace  achieved.  Big  Mamie  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  operated  with  the 
Pacific  Fleet  until  mid- 1946,  when  she  was 
ordered  deactivated.  She  remained  in  the  Re¬ 
serve  Fleet  in  Norfolk,  Virginia  until  1962, 
when  she  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  Register 
and  ordered  sold  for  scrap.  However,  her  war¬ 
time  crew  had  held  annual  reunions  since  1945 
and  decided  to  save  their  ship  as  a  memorial. 
Banding  together  to  raise  money  and  find  a  site 
willing  to  accept  a  35,000  ton  battleship,  they 
brought  Big  Mamie  to  Fall  River  in  June  1965, 
and  the  ship  opened  to  the  public  two  months 
later. 


Massachusetts 

Class: 

Length: 

Beam: 

Speed: 


at  a  Glance 
South  Dakota 
680  feet 
108  feet 

15  knots  economical 
27  knots  flank 


Fuel  Capacity: 
Displacement: 

Crew: 

Cost: 

Armament: 


1,974,065 
35,000  standard 
46,000  tons  combat  load 
2,346 

$86,000,000 
Nine  16"  guns 
Twenty  5"  guns 
Seventy-two  40MM  guns 
eighteen  quadruple  mounts 
Thirty-five  20MM  guns. 


in 
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Armor:  18"  turret  face 

9.5"  turret  sides 
7.5"  turret  roof 
11.5"-17.5"  barbette 
16"  conning  tower 
12.2"  belt 

1 1 "  bulkheads  forward  of  Tur¬ 
ret  One  and  aft  of  Turret  Three 
5.3"  second  deck. 


Grand  Banks  Schooner  Museum 
Sherman  ZwiCKER 
Boothbay,  Maine 

The  Sherman  Zwicker,  a  142'  wooden 
fishing  schooner  built  in  1942  at  the  Smith  and 
Rhuland  Shipyard,  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia, 
was  among  the  last  of  her  type  to  be  built.  She 
is  a  slightly  modified  traditional  Banks  schoo¬ 
ner  design  with  a  large  marine  diesel  engine. 
The  hull  and  lower  mast  rig  owe  more  to  the 
sailing  era  than  to  contemporary  powered 
fishing  vessel  design.  Vessels  of  her  type  were 
used  in  the  Grand  Banks  dory  fisheries  until  the 
mid-1960s.  The  schooner  represents  scores  of 
sister  vessels  which  sailed  to  the  Banks  in  the 
salt  fish  trade.  The  Sherman  Zwicker  also 
represents  the  fishermen  and  their  trade. 

Each  year,  the  Sherman  Zwicker  would 
make  three  trips  to  the  Banks.  The  first,  known 
as  the  “frozen  baiting”  trip,  would  start  in  early 
March  and  run  through  May.  The  second  would 
run  from  May  to  June,  and  the  third  “Summer 
Trip”  would  last  from  July  through  mid-Sep¬ 
tember.  During  the  fall  and  winter,  the  Sherman 
Zwicker  made  trips  to  South  America  carrying 
a  cargo  of  salt  fish,  and  returning  with  a  hold 
full  of  salt. 

The  largest  wooden  ship  in  Maine  waters, 
the  Sherman  Zwicker  is  adding  to  her  historic 
importance  each  year.  As  a  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Grand  Banks  Schooner  Museum  Trust 
intends  to  keep  the  Sherman  Zwicker  opera¬ 
tional,  original,  and  active.  The  Grand  Banks 
Schooner  Museum  Trust  was  founded  as  a 


nonprofit  educational  organization  in  1981  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  artifacts  of  fishing 
maritime  history. 

For  further  details,  contact:  Grand  Banks 
Schooner  Museum,  Box  123,  Boothbay,  ME 
04537.  Telephone  (207)  633-4727. 


The  Museum  of  Yachting 
Fort  Adams  State  Park 
Newport,  Rhode  Island 

The  Mansions  and  Yachts  Gallery  is  a 
fascinating  look  at  the  style  of  yachting  in  the 
late  1800s.  The  Vanderbilts,  Morgans,  and 
Astors  vied  for  the  biggest  mansions  and  the 
best  yachts.  In  the  Small  Craft  Gallery,  the 
Museum  collects  and  displays  a  diverse  selec¬ 
tion  of  classic  wooden  sail  and  power  boats. 
Typical  examples  are  a  rare  star  boat,  classic 
runabouts,  and  a  beautifully  crafted  turn-of-the- 
century  gig.  The  feature  exhibit,  “The  Great  J 
Boats”  in  the  America’s  Cup  Gallery,  includes 
photographs,  artifacts,  models,  and  chronicles 
describing  the  America’s  Cup  races  and  their 
contenders  in  Newport  during  the  1930s. 

An  exhibit  honoring  intrepid  sailors  who 
have  traveled  the  great  oceans  of  the  world 
alone  —  from  Joshua  Slocum,  the  first  solo 
circumnavigator,  to  today’s  heroes  of  these 
“Around  the  World  Alone”  races  —  is  shown  in 
the  Single-Handed  Sailors  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  Museum’s  Small  Boat  Basin  displays 
boats  dating  from  1917  to  the  1930s  and  re¬ 
stored  by  the  Museum  School  for  Yacht  Resto¬ 
ration,  such  as  the  30-square  meters  Oriole  II 
and  Cythera,  the  Herreshoff  Fish  Class  yacht 
Anchovy,  and  the  D  Harbor  17’/2'  Bandwagon, 
as  well  as  Beetle  Cats.  Outdoor  displays  also 
feature  Bris,  a  Swedish  pocket  cruiser  which 
sailed  singlehanded  across  the  Atlantic,  a 
Beetle  Swan,  and  a  1933  Alden  sloop,  as  well 
as  yachts  of  visiting  guests  and  members. 

For  more  information,  contact:  Museum  of 
Yachting,  PO  Box  129,  Newport,  RI.  Telephone 
(410)  847-1018,  fax  (401)  847-8320. 
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Corrections 


The  Three-Masted  Schooner 
Belle  Hallway:  An  Update 

I  very  much  regret  that  in  reading  my 
Communication  “The  Three  Masted  Schoo¬ 
ner  Belle  Halliday:  An  Update,”  on  pages 
377-388  of  Volume  57,  No.  4  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Neptune,  I  have  discovered  several 
errors  that  have  an  unfortunate  effect  on 
meaning.  It  is  my  fault  for  not  having  given 
the  proof  a  closer  scan  when  given  the 
opportunity.  These  are  as  follows: 

•  Page  377,  Column  1,  Line  9:  Omit  the 
word  “to.”  The  Tonnage  Admeasure¬ 
ment  is  the  formal  record  of  the  mea¬ 
surements  taken  from  the  ship  and  the 
calculation  of  tonnage  from  these.  It 
follows  a  surveyor’s  field  notes,  which 
were  not  always  preserved.  Chronologi¬ 
cally,  this  follows  the  Master  Carpen¬ 
ter’s  Certificate,  declaring  that  a  vessel 
has  been  built  and  with  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  is  finally  followed  by  the  Ton¬ 
nage  Certificate,  a  simple  form  certify¬ 
ing  that  the  vessel  has  been  measured 
and  stating  particular  dimensions  and 
tonnages  for  the  official  government 
record. 


•  Page  377,  Column  2,  Line  3:  Change 
“her”  to  “it.”  The  reference  is  to  a  draw¬ 
ing,  and  not  to  the  actual  vessel. 

•  Page  378,  Column  1,  Line  3  from  bot¬ 
tom.  Change  “claw”  footed  to  “loose” 
footed.  I  originally  used  the  word 
“club,”  which  was  a  different  error. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  cause  this  inconve¬ 
nience,  which  further  emphasizes  the  need 
for  care  in  publishing  the  results  of  re¬ 
search. 

Edward  G.  Brownlee 
Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


The  title  of  Robert  E.  Johnson’s  article 
in  Volume  57,  No.  2,  was  titled  incorrectly 
“Ships  Against  Forts:  Charleston,  7  April 
1868.”  The  date  should  have  read  1863. 

F.  B.  Cockett  was  incorrectly  listed  as  F. 
B.  Crockett  on  his  review  of  the  book  Early 
Sea  Painters  1660-1730  on  page  275  of 
Volume  57,  No.  3. 

We  apologize  to  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr. 
Cockett  and  our  readers  for  any  inconve¬ 
nience  or  misunderstandings  these  errors 
may  have  caused. 

Donald  S.  Marshall 
Publisher,  The  American  Neptune 
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9ll<mor 


99  Marmion  Way 
Rockport,  MA  01966 


(978)  546-2211 


Overlooking  Woods  and  Sea 


“One  of  the  Outstanding  reasons 
to  visit  New  England”: 

Yankee  Magazine’s  Travel  Guide  to  New  England 
A  1996  “Editors’  Pick 


Decidedly  small  -  intentionally  quiet.  Gracious  hos¬ 
pitality  in  luxurious  surroundings  with  magnificent 
views.  Our  famous  full  breakfast  &  tea  included. 
Spacious  grounds,  lovely  gardens,  ample  parking. 
No  pets  -  not  recommended  for  children.  Read 
about  us  in  MOBIL  GUIDE  ★  ★  ★  &  FODOR’S. 
May  we  send  you  our  brochure? 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  EXCELLENCE 

OPEN  t^RIL  thru  NOVEMBER 
A  NON-SMOKING  INN 

Hosts:  Leighton  T.  Saville  &  Dwight  B.  MacComiack,  Jr. 
www.rockpoitusa.com/seacrestmanor/ 


Marine  Chronometers 


Antique  and  Modern 


Bought,  sold, 
repaired  and  serviced 

The  Marine 

Chronometer  Specialists. 

J.P.  Connor  &  Co. 

Box  305,  Devon,  PA  19333 

Phone:  (610)  644-1474 
Fax  (610)  993-0760 
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David  Phillipson,  Band  of  Brothers:  Boy 
Seamen  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Annapolis:  Naval 
Institute  Press,  1996.  x  +  150  pages,  illustra¬ 
tions,  notes,  bibliography,  index.  ISBN  1- 
55750-099-1.  $24.95. 

This  small,  easy-reading  book  is  a  very 
useful  addition  to  the  social  history  of  the  sea 
services.  David  Phillipson  describes  the  work¬ 
ings  and  effects  of  the  traditional,  long-estab¬ 
lished  British  policy  of  former  times,  recruiting 
very  young  entrants  into  the  navy.  He  deals 
principally  with  recruitment  into  the  enlisted 
ranks,  although  officer  procurement  is  men¬ 
tioned  and  discussed  briefly. 

In  Great  Britain  in  the  late  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries,  children  ashore  went 
to  work  at  a  very  young  age.  It  was  not  unusual 
for  boys  in  that  society  to  go  to  sea  at  the  age  of 
eight  years  and  up.  Seafaring,  even  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  paid  as  well  as  child  employment  ashore. 
Beyond  that,  to  go  to  sea  was  the  popular  ad¬ 
venture  of  the  time  for  boys  —  there  is  nothing 
for  youth  today  that  has  quite  the  attraction  that 
seafaring  then  had  for  boys. 

The  young  Briton  going  to  sea,  like  his 
American  counterpart,  was  usually  urban  and 
from  the  lower-middle  and  lower  levels  of 
society.  Most  of  the  very  young  were  volun¬ 
teers,  although  husky,  strapping  boys  of  eleven 
or  so  were  sometimes  picked  up  by  the  press 
gangs.  Some  of  these  young  sailors,  often 
turning  out  to  be  the  best,  were  “waifs  and 
strays”  brought  to  the  Navy  by  the  philan¬ 
thropic  Marine  Society. 

The  first  section  of  the  book  deals  with 
these  earlier  times,  using  extracts  from  contem¬ 
porary  journals  and  diaries.  This  is  mostly 
familiar  ground  to  the  readers  of  The  American 
Neptune  and  students  of  naval/maritime  history, 
and  in  my  view  was  the  least  absorbing  part  of 
the  book.  I  should  quickly  add  that  Phillipson 


chose  his  quotes  and  extracts  very  skillfully, 
probably  guided  by  his  own  experiences  as  a 
twentieth  century  boy  seaman. 

Phillipson  covers  the  role  of  boys  and  the 
living  conditions  of  the  lower  deck  sailor  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  and 
the  Victorian  era  in  horrifying  detail,  and  then 
describes  the  major  personnel  changes  brought 
about  by  the  Dreadnought  revolution.  He  docu¬ 
ments  the  truth  of  what  most  of  us  who  served 
in  the  pre-World  War  II  British  or  American 
navies  strongly  suspected:  ships  were  designed 
strictly  to  carry  their  guns,  armor,  and  propul¬ 
sion  machinery,  without  any  consideration  for 
crew  comfort  or  habitability.  The  crew,  boys  or 
men,  were  simply  stuffed  in  amongst  the  guns 
and  machinery  wherever  there  was  space  to 
sling  a  hammock  or  set  up  a  portable  mess 
table. 

Everything  from  the  age  of  sail  through  the 
end  of  the  Dreadnought  is  covered  in  the  first 
one-third  of  the  book.  The  rest  of  the  book  is 
the  most  important,  interesting,  and  absorbing, 
and  is  its  real  contribution  to  the  social  history 
of  the  sea.  In  1947,  Phillipson  himself  reported 
to  the  training  barracks  at  Shotley,  widely 
known  and  respected  as  HMS  Ganges.  The 
Royal  Navy  took  him  as  a  teenage  boy  from  a 
warm  home,  turned  him  inside  out,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  him  after  twelve  months  as  a  sailor  —  not 
yet  as  salty  as  he  would  be,  but  still  a  sailor. 
His  chronicle  of  the  experiences  that  he  under¬ 
went  there  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  social  history  of  seafaring  and  Jack 
Tar.  Further,  his  story  of  the  life  and  times  of 
Shotley  Barracks  will  resonate  with  any  Briton 
or  American  who  served  in  their  respective 
navies  in  the  1930s  to  1950s,  navies  now  long 
gone.  His  sea  service,  first  in  HMS  Ulster  in  a 
training  flotilla,  and  then  in  HMS  St.  James,  a 
“Battle  Class”  destroyer,  is  warmly  and  nostal¬ 
gically  described.  It  was  tough  and  uncomfort- 
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able  while  it  was  happening,  but  he  looks  back 
on  it  with  pride  and  satisfaction. 

British  and  American  naval  ships  of  those 
days,  and  the  facilities  like  Shotley  Barracks 
and  the  old,  prewar  US  Naval  Training  Stations 
that  supported  them  have  disappeared,  and  there 
is  no  regimen  today  even  remotely  like  the 
training  that  they  gave  then.  The  technician- 
manned,  co-ed,  air  conditioned,  habitably- 
designed,  missile-armed  ships  of  the  modern 
navies  could,  without  a  doubt,  blast  even  the 
toughest  of  the  old  Dreadnoughts  or  even  the 
lowas  out  of  the  water  from  ranges  of  hundred 
of  miles,  but  we  need  to  record  those  older, 
gone-forever  days  before  all  those  that  lived  in 
them  have  passed  on.  We  should  be  grateful  to 
David  Phillipson  for  telling  his  story  of  those 
times.  I  hope  that  his  book  will  inspire  others 
who  experienced  other  facets  of  service  in  those 
days  and  in  any  navy  to  come  forward  with 
their  stories  before  time  runs  out  on  them.  All 
who  can  should  write  or  tell  of  their  experi¬ 
ences  in  those  halcyon  days,  when  “every  day 
in  the  navy  was  like  Sunday  on  the  farm.” 

Ira  Dye 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 


Richard  Somerset  Mackie,  Trading  Be¬ 
yond  the  Mountains:  The  British  Fur  Trade  on 
the  Pacific,  1793-1843.  Vancouver:  University 
of  British  Columbia  Press,  1997.  xxiv  +  420 
pages,  maps,  illustrations,  tables,  endnotes, 
index.  Hardbound.  $75.00. 

The  maritime  fur  trade  was  the  first  Euro¬ 
pean  commercial  incursion  into  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  running  from  northern 
California  to  southern  Alaska.  Beginning  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  trade 
opened  this  region  to  a  Pacific  Rim  and  Atlantic 
economic  system.  It  also  had  a  profound  and 
lasting  impact  on  the  region’s  native  inhabit¬ 
ants,  who  were  active  partners  in  the  trade. 

Scholars  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 


maritime  fur  trade  of  the  Northwest  Coast,  most 
recently  in  two  very  fine  works,  James  R. 
Gibson’s  Otter  Skins,  Boston  Ships,  and  China 
Goods  (Montreal:  McGill-Queens  University 
Press,  1992)  and  editors  Briton  C.  Busch  and 
Barry  M.  Gough’s  Fur  Traders  from  New 
England:  The  Boston  Men  in  the  North  Pacific, 
1787-1800  (Spokane:  Arthur  H.  Clark,  1997). 
Much  of  the  emphasis,  beginning  with  early  and 
important  works  like  Samuel  Eliot  Morison’s 
chapter  on  the  maritime  fur  trade  in  The  Mari¬ 
time  History  of  Massachusetts  has  focused  on 
the  American  contribution,  and  with  some 
validity. 

Although  the  maritime  fur  trade  was 
sparked  by  reports  of  high  prices  paid  by  Chi¬ 
nese  merchants  for  Northwest  Coast  furs  pro¬ 
cured  by  James  Cook’s  men  during  his  1778 
visit  to  the  coast,  Britain  did  not  pursue  its 
initial  advantage,  even  after  the  1791-1795 
voyage  of  George  Vancouver  and  the  1793 
coastal  visit  by  overland  explorer  Alexander 
Mackenzie.  Following  the  voyages  of  Cook  and 
Vancouver,  the  coast  north  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  the  maritime  fur  trade  was  in  large 
measure  abandoned  by  Britain.  American 
traders,  many  of  them  hailing  from  Boston  and 
its  surrounding  Massachusetts  ports,  dominated 
the  maritime  fur  trade  in  these  waters,  so  much 
so  that  the  Chinook  trade  term  for  Americans 
was  “Boston  Men.”  Even  the  arrival  of  the 
British  (Canadian)  North  West  Company  in 
1811  did  not  change  the  dynamic  of  the  North 
West  maritime  fur  trade.  It  was  not  until  after 
1821  and  the  concerted  efforts  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  then  a  new  arrival  on  the  coast 
following  a  merger  with  the  North  West  Com¬ 
pany,  that  American  domination  of  the  coastal 
trade  was  broken. 

The  Columbia  Department  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  drove  American  traders  from  the 
coast  by  establishing  forts  and  trading  outposts 
and  employing  a  fleet  of  vessels  on  the  coast,  as 
they  gathered  furs  from  the  interior  and  the 
eoast.  This  activity  would  not  have  been  possi¬ 
ble  had  it  not  been  for  the  company’s  system  of 
maritime  supply.  The  oceanic  link  with  England 
through  Company-owned  or  chartered  vessels 
brought  a  wide  range  of  goods  to  the  coast  for 
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trade,  and  the  necessities  and  niceties  of  life  to 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  forts  and  outposts. 
Some  of  these  same  vessels  and  others  then 
carried  the  goods  north  to  the  trading  outposts, 
or  traded  for  fur  themselves  with  the  native 
peoples  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska.  A 
critical  addition  in  1835  was  the  steamer  Bea¬ 
ver,  which  opened  up  many  formerly  inaccessi¬ 
ble  parts  of  the  coast  and  the  Inside  Passage  to 
trade. 

In  a  major  new  work  that  is  bound  to  take 
its  place  as  one  of  the  essential  references  on 
the  maritime  fur  trade,  Richard  Mackie  ex¬ 
plores  the  British  role  in  the  trade  from  1793, 
the  year  of  Mackenzie’s  exploratory  arrival, 
until  1843,  when  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
was  the  undisputed  master  of  the  coast.  Draw¬ 
ing  from  a  rich  variety  of  sources,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  review  of  the  published  accounts  and 
historiography  of  the  trade  and  aided  by  the 
incredible  primary  source  materials  in  the 
voluminous  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  archives, 
Mackie  fills  his  book  with  cogent  analyses  and 
well-selected  details. 

Trading  Beyond  the  Mountains  is  more  than 
an  account  of  the  maritime  fur  trade.  While  fur 
remained  a  primary  focus,  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  wisely  tapped  the  rich  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  region  to  develop  new  trades. 
Mackie  notes  that  a  number  of  commodities  — 
salmon,  lumber,  and  produce  and  cattle  raised 
on  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  farms  on  the  coast 
—  were  shipped  to  “emerging  Pacific  markets” 
in  California,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska.  Mackie  also 
ties  in  the  interior  fur  trade  and  how  interior 
forts,  fur  trapping  brigades,  bateaux,  and  native 
trappers  played  a  role,  ably  illustrating  what  fur 
trader  John  Dunn  boasted  in  1844  was  a  “vast 
and  complex  machinery  of  internal  and  coasting 
commerce”  (page  xviii). 

Mackie  does  not  detail  or  explore  the  mari¬ 
time  activities  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
as  much  as  they  could  have  been,  but  impor¬ 
tantly  places  them  in  a  wider  context  that  makes 
Trading  Beyond  the  Mountains  as  much  a 
discourse  on  economic  and  business  history  as 
maritime  scholarship.  His  discussion  of  the  role 
of  native  labor,  including  the  controversial 
subject  of  native  slavery  and  its  incorporation 


into  the  fur  trade,  enhances  the  book  further. 
Indeed,  the  native  role  in  the  fur  trade  is  given 
considerable  coverage,  and  these  astute  partners 
in  the  fur  trade  are  not  ignored  or  viewed  only 
as  a  contentious  nemesis. 

Richard  Mackie  has  made  an  important 
contribution,  and  this  work  is  an  essential 
acquisition  for  the  libraries  of  scholars  with  an 
interest  in  the  maritime  fur  trade,  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  and  the  region.  It  is  also  a  must 
for  anyone  seeking  to  understand  the  rise  of  a 
coastal  and  Pacific  Rim  maritime  trade  and 
economy  before  the  California  Gold  Rush  and 
subsequent  booms  altered  and  accelerated  it  all. 

James  P.  Delgado 
Vancouver  Maritime  Museum 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia 


Sherod  Cooper,  Liberty  Ship:  The  Voyages 
of  the  John  W.  Brown,  1942-1946.  Annapolis: 
Naval  Institute  Press,  1997.  xvi  +  248  pages, 
illustrations,  notes,  sources,  index.  Cloth,  6V2" 
x9y4".  ISBN  1-55750-135-1.  $34.95. 

This  splendid  chronicle  of  life  aboard  a 
Liberty  ship  contains  meticulously  researched 
details  on  the  construction,  launching,  convoy 
formation,  and  daily  shipboard  duties  of  both 
merchant  crew  and  armed  guard. 

Sherod  Cooper,  long  an  English  professor  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  materials  that  are  remarkable  for  their 
availability  after  more  than  fifty  years.  He  fell 
into  the  task  as  a  volunteer  for  Project  Liberty 
Ship,  the  restoration  of  the  SS  John  W.  Brown, 
when  it  was  suggested  that  his  talents  might  be 
better  used  in  research  than  in  varnishing. 

The  narrative  describes  nearly  every  detail 
of  the  ship  and  its  wartime  cargoes,  from  arma¬ 
ment  to  boilers,  anchors  to  steering  engine.  The 
makeup  and  duties  of  the  crew  and  armed 
guard,  and  their  coming-and-going  at  voyage 
completions  are  all  duly  noted.  Maritime  enthu¬ 
siasts  who  revel  in  poring  through  old  logbooks 
will  enjoy  the  details  extracted  from  the  logs  of 
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bridge,  engine  room,  and  naval  armed  guard, 
without  the  tedium  of  repetitive  “continued 
steaming  as  before”  entries.  Cooper  takes  little 
for  granted  as  he  compares  deck  logs,  captains’ 
reports,  dockyard  records,  armed  guard  trip 
reports,  even  the  activities  of  accompanying 
vessels. 

Readers  will  share  crew  suspicions  of 
sabotage,  observe  captain’s  masts,  rise  fre¬ 
quently  to  general  quarters,  attend  VD  treat¬ 
ments  and  a  prayer  service,  and  sense  the  squa¬ 
lor  of  overcrowded  troop  compartments.  Rela¬ 
tions  between  merchant  and  naval  personnel 
were  generally  harmonious,  yet  the  narrative 
illustrates  the  tensions  between  the  two  groups 
as  their  attitudes  and  confrontations  become 
testier  with  the  length  of  the  voyage.  Cooper’s 
detailed  enumeration  of  naval  and  union  wage 
scales  should  contribute  to  ongoing  discussions 
of  compensation  inequities.  While  the  figures 
given  provide  a  useful  reference,  there  might 
have  been  included  a  footnote  or  one  more 
sentence  listing  the  generous  veterans’  benefits 
oftheG.I.  Bill. 

Heavy  weather  was  as  much  a  threat  to  the 
Brownes  convoys  as  enemy  aircraft  or  subma¬ 
rines.  The  chilling  tale  of  a  seaman  lost  from  a 
naval  escort  at  night  in  forty-knot  January 
winds  concludes  with  his  extraordinary  rescue 
four  hours  later,  having  drifted  twenty  miles 
from  his  ship.  He  was  hauled  aboard  another 
escort,  suffering  from  shock  and  exposure  but 
otherwise  unhurt,  recovered,  and  rejoined  his 
ship  two  weeks  later  when  the  convoy  arrived 
in  Algiers. 

Although  the  book  lives  up  to  its  subtitle, 
confining  itself  to  the  voyages  of  a  single  ship, 
a  brief  diversion  covering  the  early  construction 
problems  of  the  Libertys  —  poor  welding 
sometimes  led  to  craeked  plates  and  split  hulls 
—  might  have  added  to  the  reader’s  concern  for 
the  Brown.  While  it  was  never  hit  by  enemy 
action,  the  ship  survived  three  collisions,  two 
groundings,  and  much  buffeting  against  docks 
and  barges  without  a  halt  in  its  assignment. 

Shipboard  operation  and  movement  is 
related  in  context  with  the  ongoing  European 
war,  particularly  the  Mediterranean  theater  in 
which  the  John  W.  Brown  operated  —  North 


Africa,  Anzio,  and  southern  France.  The  reader 
might  be  tempted  to  skip  over  the  details  seem¬ 
ingly  of  every  zigzag  when  in  convoy,  every 
course  and  speed  change  when  steaming  alone, 
too  many  passages  through  the  Strait  of  Mes¬ 
sina,  frequent  changes  in  convoy  position  and 
shifts  of  berth  in  port,  sometimes  three  a  day, 
but  it  is  the  details  that  develop  a  feel  for  the 
boredom-wrapped  tension  of  wartime  duty.  The 
Brown  experienced  many  U-boat  alerts  with 
few  sightings,  several  during  the  late-war 
period  when,  as  learned  after  the  War,  all 
German  submarines  had  been  redirected  to 
other  areas.  The  ship  made  thirteen  voyages, 
three  to  the  Mediterranean  theater,  carrying 
wartime  cargo,  prisoners  of  war,  and  victorious 
GIs. 

Cooper’s  reporting  is  objective,  without 
imaginative  embellishment.  He  speculates  only 
on  unclear  or  incomplete  entries.  His  text 
belongs  beside  the  classic  work  by  L.  A.  Saw¬ 
yer  and  W.  H.  Mitchell,  The  Liberty  Ships:  The 
History  of  the  “Emergency  ”  Type  Cargo  Ships 
Constructed  in  the  United  States  during  the 
Second  World  War. 

John  A.  Butler 
Potomac,  Maryland 


David  Stevens,  U-Boat  Far  From  Home: 
The  Epic  Voyage  of  U-862  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  St.  Leonards:  Allen  &  Unwin, 
1997.  282  pages,  photographs,  appendices, 
notes,  bibliography,  maps.  Distributed  through 
Allen  &  Unwin,  9  Atchison  Street,  St.  Leo¬ 
nards,  NSW  2065,  Australia  (e-mail 
frontdesk@allen-unwin.com.au).  Cloth.  ISBN 
1-86448-267-2.  $24.95  Australian. 

With  hundreds  of  books  on  the  market 
about  German  submarines  and  their  dauntless 
crews,  it  is  becoming  exceedingly  difficult  for 
authors  to  find  either  an  unexplored  niche  or  an 
arresting  title.  No  unit  of  any  nation’s  navy  has 
been  so  feted,  filmed,  and  critiqued  as  Grand 
Admiral  Ddnitz’  U-Boat  Arm.  Exposes,  novels. 
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autobiographies,  and  scholarly  studies  have  laid 
bare  much  more  than  is  really  worth  knowing. 
It  is  a  welcome  event,  therefore,  when  one 
encounters  an  even-handed  account  that  tells  us 
something  both  significant  and  new  where  once 
rumor  and  fantasy  had  reigned. 

In  telling  The  Epic  Voyage  of  U-862  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  David  Stevens  has 
reconstructed  and  contextualized  one  of  the 
most  daring,  and  some  might  say  madcap, 
assignments  of  any  World  War  II  submarine. 
Faced  with  losing  the  war,  Donitz  developed 
the  strategy  of  deploying  submarines  in  distant 
waters  in  order  to  pin  down  enemy  forces  that 
might  otherwise  be  ranged  against  him  closer  to 
home.  In  1942,  for  example,  he  sent  boats  to 
Canada,  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Germany’s  alliance 
with  Japan,  and  the  need  to  resupply  German 
war  industries  with  special  “miscellaneous 
goods”  such  as  bismuth,  selenium,  cassiterite, 
quinine,  and  opium,  soon  triggered  patrols  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  Penang.  After  May  1943, 
Donitz  had  only  six  U-boats  patrolling  south¬ 
east  of  Africa,  and  therefore  ordered  an  addi¬ 
tional  force  of  nine  type  IXD  and  two  type 
IXD2.  Given  the  collective  name  of  Monsun 
(Monsoon),  eleven  of  these  long-range  subma¬ 
rines  sailed  independently  from  Norwegian, 
French,  and  German  ports  at  the  end  of  June 
and  the  beginning  of  July  1943.  Stevens  com¬ 
ments,  “Only  the  type  IXD  boats  had  sufficient 
range  to  conduct  operations  in  transit  and  still 
reach  Penang  unrefuelled”  (page  46). 

As  Donitz’  famous  son-in-law  judged  after 
the  War,  never  did  any  scheme  fail  so  badly  as 
this.  Apart  from  the  dangers  of  Allied  attacks, 
relations  with  the  Japanese  were  parlous  at  best. 
German  naval  historian  Captain  Werner  Rahn 
(whom  Stevens  cites  in  the  bibliography)  recog¬ 
nized  the  relationship  as  sharing  no  common 
objectives,  plans,  or  trust.  As  1944  ended,  only 
eight  U-boats  in  the  Far  East  had  any  chance  of 
making  the  voyage  back  to  Europe.  In  any 
event,  most  that  survived  the  conflict  were 
surrendered  to  the  Japanese. 

U-862,  under  the  command  of  Heinrich 
Timm,  forms  the  focus  of  the  engaging  story. 
Timm  had  held  positions  of  command  since  the 


beginning  of  the  war,  and  by  war’s  end  had 
served  on  virtually  every  ocean.  In  regards  to 
both  navigation  and  in  human  terms,  the  patrol 
was  significant.  Having  reached  Penang,  U-862 
patrolled  south  around  Australia  and  Tasmania 
in  December  1944,  then  continued  north  around 
the  top  of  New  Zealand  in  January  1945,  return¬ 
ing  via  South  Island  and  heading  south  around 
Australia  to  Java  by  February.  Where  even  as 
late  as  the  1990s,  the  international  popular 
press  fantasized  about  “spy  landings”  and 
covert  visits  by  the  U-boat’s  crews  to  New 
Zealand  settlements,  Stevens  sets  the  record 
straight.  The  fact  that  Timm  sunk  only  two 
ships  during  his  three-month  Australian  patrol 
is  immaterial  in  the  light  of  his  far-reaching 
strategic  success.  As  Stevens  points  out,  “The 
mere  threat  of  his  presence  had  occupied  the 
attentions  of  more  naval  and  air  assets,  for  a 
longer  period,  than  any  single  submarine  has 
ever  achieved  before  or  since”  (page  219). 
Indeed,  the  patrol  of  U-862  “ably  demonstrated 
that,  even  at  the  end  of  the  war  [the  Royal 
Australian  Navy]  was  incapable  of  defending 
its  own  waters  against  an  unsupported  U-boat 
operating  at  the  very  limits  of  her  capabilities” 
(page  219).  Canada  had  a  similar  experience. 
For  those  pondering  the  role  of  submarines 
today,  that  judgment  is  important. 

Despite  frequent  typos  in  German,  the  book 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  nautical  library. 

Michael  L.  Hadley 
University  of  Victoria 
Victoria,  British  Columbia 


Kenneth  Poolman,  The  Winning  Edge: 
Naval  Technology  in  Action,  1939-1945. 
Annapolis:  Naval  Institute  Press,  1997.  xii  + 
235  pages,  photographs,  tables,  notes  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  index.  ISBN  1-55750-687-6.  $32.95. 

On  14  August  1945,  days  after  the  atomic 
bombing  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  the  US 
submarine  Torsk  sank  two  small  coastal  vessels 
in  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Those  sinkings,  the  last  by 
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a  US  submarine  in  World  War  II,  close  the  final 
chapter  of  Kenneth  Poolman’s  book  on  the  war 
at  sea.  That  same  day,  Japanese  Emperor  Hiro- 
hito  finally  ordered  his  forces  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  ending  the  conflict  that  had  raged  for 
almost  six  years. 

Poolman’s  account  covers  the  entire  period 
of  the  war  and  most  major  areas  of  naval  activ¬ 
ity.  It  moves  from  early  clashes  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  Arctic  and  Atlantic  convoys,  to  Carib¬ 
bean  and  Indian  Ocean  conflicts,  and  finally  to 
the  pivotal  campaigns  in  the  Pacific.  Poolman 
describes  the  navies  which  fought  these  cam¬ 
paigns,  concentrating  on  the  British,  American, 
Italian,  German,  and  Japanese.  He  focuses  on 
naval  technology,  but  only  peripherally  on  the 
scientists  and  engineers  who  developed  that 
technology  in  their  workshops  and  laboratories. 

Some  excellent,  scholarly  books  have  been 
written  on  particular  aspects  of  technology  at 
sea.  Recently,  these  have  included  works  on 
codes  and  codebreaking,  electronics  and  elec¬ 
tronic  devices,  and  the  use  of  technology  in 
specific  campaigns.  Poolman’s  book  is  different 
in  its  panoramic  sweep  of  the  many  technolo¬ 
gies  of  both  sides  and  —  as  the  subtitle  indi¬ 
cates  —  in  its  concentration  on  technologies  in 
action.  He  describes  the  range,  velocity,  and 
flight  characteristics  of  navy  planes,  and  the 
caliber  and  effectiveness  of  their  weaponry.  He 
discusses  the  tonnage,  speed,  armor,  and  weap¬ 
ons  of  surface  vessels,  the  characteristics  of 
Allied  and  Axis  submarines,  and  antisubmarine 
technologies.  He  deals  with  the  development  of 
suitable  tactics  to  employ  these  technologies. 
He  describes  communications  technologies  of 
all  sorts,  including  the  use  of  codes  and  ciphers 
and  codebreaking.  Most  of  all,  perhaps,  Pool¬ 
man’s  book  is  about  naval  radar  and  how  it 
enabled  the  Allies  to  make  better  use  of  all 
other  technical  improvements. 

This  is  a  roughly  chronological  story  of 
cumulative  technical  progress,  and  Poolman  is 
especially  interesting  when  he  shows  the  link 
between  specific  operational  requirements, 
combat  experience,  and  the  development  of  new 
and  better  devices.  There  are  a  few  surprises 
here,  however,  as  he  reiterates  the  familiar  idea 
that  the  Allies  won  in  large  part  because  they 


made  better  use  of  their  scientific  skills,  above 
all  with  regard  to  radar. 

Because  this  book  covers  too  much  ground, 
it  can  only  be  a  survey  of  technology  at  sea. 
Still,  there  are  some  peculiar  omissions,  such  as 
the  failure  to  name  the  Battle  of  Coral  Sea 
although  describing  the  action  there.  Often,  too, 
the  abrupt  transitions  are  disconcerting,  as 
when  the  action  hops  from  the  Doolittle  bomb¬ 
ing  raid  on  Tokyo  to  US  submarine  characteris¬ 
tics  to  navy  planes  to  new  submarine  tactics  — 
all  in  two  pages.  The  notes  are  too  sparse  to  be 
of  use  as  a  resource,  and  the  index  is  likewise 
idiosyncratic  and  incomplete.  It  lists  the  Battle 
of  Tassafaronga,  for  example,  but  not  Taranto, 
Midway,  or  Guadacanal,  although  each  is 
discussed  in  the  text.  This  is  clearly  a  journalis¬ 
tic  compendium  of  information  “in  lay  terms” 
(page  xxi),  as  Poolman  points  out,  and  makes 
no  claim  to  be  a  scholarly  study  based  on  origi¬ 
nal  material. 

Indeed,  anyone  who  has  done  some  reading 
on  World  War  II  naval  history  will  find  little 
new  in  this  book,  but  Poolman’s  easy  familiar¬ 
ity  with  his  material  enables  him  to  get  across 
a  great  number  of  technical  details  while  knit¬ 
ting  the  whole  together  with  the  significant 
themes  of  the  naval  war.  These,  like  his  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  Japanese  war-making  system,  he 
expresses  with  assurance  in  a  few  well  chosen 
words. 

Poolman  writes  clearly,  and  his  engaging 
colloquialisms  such  as  “stringbag”  biplanes  and 
“torpecker”  torpedoes  help  to  make  this  book  a 
good,  quick  read.  It  skims  along  from  engage¬ 
ment  to  engagement,  each  illustrating  the  use  of 
one  or  more  technologies.  The  cumulative 
result  is  a  mass  of  technical  detail  woven  into 
just  enough  dramatic  narrative  to  keep  the 
readers’  attention.  This  is  a  useful  starting  point 
for  those  interested  in  delving  deeper  into  the 
technological  side  of  World  War  II. 

Kathleen  B.  Wilson 
Bronx  Community  College/CUNY 

Bronxville,  New  York 
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Chris  Weight,  Jericho  Beach  and  the  West 
Coast  Flying  Boat  Stations.  Victoria:  Morris 
Printing  Company,  1997.  304  pages,  appendi¬ 
ces,  tables,  line  drawings,  400  photos.  Paper. 
ISBN  0-9681158-0-2.  $39.95  plus  $4.95  ship¬ 
ping  and  handling  (Canadian).  Available  from 
the  author  only.  Write:  PO  Box  85,  Chemainus, 
BC  VOR  IKO,  Canada. 

This  important  new  book  delves  into  the 
history  of  one  of  Canada’s  most  active  flying 
stations  on  the  West  Coast:  Jericho  Beach. 
Chris  Weicht  begins  by  tracing  the  origins  of 
the  facility  from  its  construction  in  1920  to  the 
activities  of  both  the  men  and  machines  associ¬ 
ated  with  Jericho  during  World  War  II.  The 
book  concludes  with  a  segment  focusing  on  the 
current  fight  for  the  base’s  survival  as  a  historic 
sight.  Weicht  also  looks  at  some  of  the  other 
prominent  RCAF  stations,  such  as  Ucluelet, 
Alliford  Bay,  Prince  Rupert,  Coal  Harbour,  and 
Bella  Bella  —  all  of  which  played  a  critical  part 
in  coastal  surveillance  and  defense  during 
World  War  II. 

In  retelling  the  story  of  these  fabulous  bases 
and  the  men  who  flew  from  them,  Weicht 
weaves  a  most  intriguing  tale  of  courage  and 
adventure.  Throughout  the  book,  the  reader  is 
introduced  to  the  many  different  types  of  air¬ 
craft  and  “personalities”  responsible  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  arduous  and  sometimes  boring 
fisheries  and  forestry  patrols  of  the  interwar 
period.  He  also  focuses  on  anti-submarine 
patrols  and  other  responsibilities  and  demands 
of  wartime  flying.  The  escapades  of  these 
“dashing  young  men”  are  documented  by  first¬ 
hand  recollections  and  are  fully  illustrated  with 
photographs,  many  from  private  collections. 
Included  in  the  appendices  for  the  technically 
inclined  are  line  drawings  and  details  of  the 
great  variety  of  aircraft  flown  out  of  Jericho 
over  the  course  of  its  operations. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  chapter  entitled 
“The  Pacific  Enemy.”  Here,  Weicht  looks  at  the 
absolutely  fascinating  subject  of  the  Aleutians 
campaign  and  the  occupation  of  Kiska  and  Atu 
Islands.  Recounted  in  some  detail,  he  explores 
the  activities  of  the  Japanese,  in  particular  the 
operations  of  the  “I-Class”  type  submarines  and 


the  “Jake”  reconnaissance  seaplanes  launched 
from  these  remarkable  boats.  The  book  also 
deals  briefly  with  the  Allied  flying  and  surface 
operations  employed  to  counteract  Japanese 
submarine  attacks  off  the  coast. 

Without  a  doubt,  this  is  an  important  and 
revealing  historical  account  of  Canadian  avia¬ 
tion  on  the  West  Coast.  The  book  is  well  writ¬ 
ten  and  equally  well  illustrated  with  drawings 
and  photographs.  It  is  highly  recommended  to 
anyone  interested  in  peace  and  wartime  aviation 
operations  on  the  West  Coast. 

Rob  Bromley 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
Waterloo,  Ontario 


Alex  Larzelere,  The  Coast  Guard  at  War, 
Vietnam  1965-1975.  Annapolis:  Naval  Institute 
Press,  1997.  xxv  +  345  pages,  illustrations, 
maps,  chronology,  bibliography. 

Alex  Larzelere,  a  retired  US  Coast  Guard 
captain  who  served  in  Vietnam,  examines  the 
variegated  experience  of  his  Service,  the  small¬ 
est  of  the  US  armed  forces  in  the  Vietnam  War. 
In  a  fast-paced  and  well  written  narrative,  he 
relates  the  first  deployment  of  Coast  Guard 
craft  in  1965  to  the  final  evacuation  of  the 
Coast  Guard-sponsored  LORAN  (Long  Range 
Aid  to  Navigation)  stations  with  the  fall  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  (South  Vietnam)  in  the 
spring  of  1975.  Coast  Guard  participation  in  the 
War  ranged  from  patrolling  coastal  and  river 
regions,  attachment  to  Air  Force  air  rescue 
helicopter  squadrons,  harbor  security,  advising 
and  participation  in  establishing  navigational 
aids,  and  ensuring  ammunition  unloading  safety 
practices  to  advising  the  Vietnamese  on  enforc¬ 
ing  maritime  law  in  its  waters  and  harbors  as 
well  as  enforcing  discipline  among  foreign 
crews  on  shore  leave. 

Larzelere  bases  his  accounts  both  on  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  sources.  He  makes  good 
use  of  both  official  Coast  Guard  and  Navy 
records  of  the  War  and  mines  the  official  and 
unofficial  literature.  His  greatest  strength  in 
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sources,  however,  is  the  extensive  and  careful 
use  of  oral  history.  Larzelere  personally  con¬ 
ducted  over  seventy  interviews,  most  of  them 
with  officers,  but  some  with  warrant  officers 
and  senior  enlisted  men  whose  activities  repre¬ 
sented  all  aspects  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  These  oral  accounts  supported  by  the 
documentary  sources  give  an  immediacy  and 
vibrancy  to  the  narrative. 

Larzelere  organizes  his  book  into  an  intro¬ 
ductory  chronology  of  events  followed  by 
seventeen  descriptive  chapters.  Each  chapter 
has  an  introductory  focus  on  a  specific  incident 
or  individual  to  heighten  reader  interest.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  a  rough  chronological  frame¬ 
work,  the  book  keeps  largely  to  a  topical  orga¬ 
nization.  The  first  chapter  opens  with  a  vivid 
description  of  the  Spring  1965  sighting  of  a 
North  Vietnamese  trawler  by  an  Army  helicop¬ 
ter  pilot  in  the  territorial  waters  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam  off  its  central  coast.  With  the  eventual 
capture  of  this  vessel,  along  with  its  cargo  of 
weaponry  for  the  Vietcong,  this  obvious  sea 
infiltration  from  the  north  to  the  Communist 
guerrillas  in  the  south  posed  questions  about  its 
extent  and  became  of  foremost  concern  to  both 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  US  Military 
Assistance  Command,  Vietnam  (MACV). 
Larzelere  then  describes  the  Navy’s  coastal 
monitoring  of  both  North  and  South  Vietnam  — 
surprisingly  without  any  mention  of  the  De 
Soto  patrols  and  the  resulting  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
incident  and  Resolution  in  1964  —  and  the 
perceived  need  for  smaller  craft.  This  latter 
consideration  brought  about  the  decision  to 
deploy  the  first  Coast  Guard  cutters  to  Vietnam. 

While  Larzelere  treats  other  Coast  Guard 
missions  in  Vietnam,  the  emphasis,  as  is  should 
be,  is  on  the  coastal  and  river  patrolling  mis¬ 
sions  of  the  vessels.  Of  the  seventeen  chapters, 
eight  (nearly  half)  deal  almost  exclusively  with 
the  deployment  of  the  WPBs,  the  Coast  Guard 
82'  patrol  cutters.  Organized  into  one  squadron 
divided  into  three  divisions,  these  cutters 
helped  monitor  the  coastal  waters  of  Vietnam 
from  the  Cua  Viet  near  the  Demilitarized  Zone 
to  the  river  passageways  of  the  Mekong  Delta 
in  the  south.  In  addition  to  the  WPBs,  three 
high  endurance  (WHEC)  311'  cutters  armed 


with  5"  guns  were  deployed  in  April  1967. 
These  cutters  were  employed  largely  as  a  re¬ 
placement  naval  gunfire  platform  in  the  south 
for  Navy  destroyers  deployed  north. 

While  most  Coast  Guard  participation  in  the 
War  was  under  Navy  command,  other  elements 
served  with  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  even  the 
Embassy.  Coast  Guard  pilots  flew  with  the  Air 
Force  37th  Air  Rescue  and  Recovery  Squadron 
in  Sikorsky  HH-3E  (Jolly  Green  Giant)  helicop¬ 
ters.  Although  it  is  not  clear  from  the  text,  the 
Air  Force  apparently  directed  the  activities  of 
LORAN-C  stations  in  South  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia  that  provided  electronic  air 
navigation  for  US  aircraft  bombing  targets  in 
Laos  and  South  Vietnam  under  all  weather 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand.  Coast  Guard 
Explosive  Loading  Detachments  came  under 
the  Army’s  First  Logistic  Command  at  various 
Vietnamese  ports  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Nha  Be, 
Qui  Nhon,  and  Nha  Trang.  The  one  detachment 
at  Da  Nang,  however,  came  under  the  Naval 
Support  Activity,  Da  Nang. 

In  1966,  MACV  assigned  responsibility  for 
port  security  in  Vietnam  outside  of  I  Corps  to 
the  Army’s  First  Logistic  Command.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  of  that  year,  a  Coast  Guard  Port  and 
Waterways  Detachment  operated  under  that 
command  to  coordinate  not  only  the  unloading 
of  dangerous  cargo,  but  to  coordinate  all  activi¬ 
ties  involved  in  port  security,  including  provid¬ 
ing  technical  advice  for  small  craft  patrolling 
rivers  leading  to  the  ports.  Finally,  in  1968, 
after  much  resistance  by  US  Consular  officials, 
MACV  permitted  the  establishment  of  a  Coast 
Guard  Merchant  Marine  Detachment  which 
operated  under  the  US  Embassy  in  Saigon  to 
ensure  that  American  seamen  and  ships  met  the 
minimum  Coast  Guard  standard  requirements. 
Under  its  own  jurisdiction.  Coast  Guard  District 
14  in  Hawaii  directed  the  activities  of  buoy 
tenders  in  coordination  with  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  Navigation  Directorate.  While  under 
the  operational  control  of  various  commands, 
all  Coast  Guard  personnel  in  South  Vietnam 
came  under  the  administrative  control  of  US 
Coast  Guard  Activities,  Vietnam,  a  subsidiary 
of  US  Naval  Forces,  Vietnam  under  MACV. 

While  an  engaging  book,  this  account  does 
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have  some  shortcomings,  some  of  which  are 
inherent  in  the  topical  organization  and  others 
because  of  the  narrow  focus.  Because  of  its 
topical  organization,  there  is  a  constant  repeti¬ 
tion  of  events  and  a  confusing  chronological 
darting  back  and  forth,  creating  almost  a  time 
warp  sensation  for  the  reader.  While  one  can 
understand  an  overriding  emphasis  on  Coast 
Guard  activities,  there  is  almost  a  desperate 
requirement  for  overall  context.  Unless  the 
reader  already  has  a  familiarization  with  the 
Vietnam  command  structure  and  the  events  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  he  would  have  almost  no 
understanding  of  the  general  framework  in 


which  the  Coast  Guard  activities  took  place. 
The  book  almost  cries  out  for  a  first  chapter 
that  would  lay  out  the  command  and  interser¬ 
vice  arrangements  and  relationships  and  how 
the  Coast  Guard  missions  fit  into  that  context. 
Despite  these  reservations,  Larzelere  does 
provide  an  interesting  and  accurate  account  of 
a  neglected  aspect  of  the  American  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Jack  Shulimson 
Marine  Corps  Historical  Center 
Bowie,  Maryland 
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Lynne  Cairns  and  Graeme  Henderson, 
Unfinished  Voyages:  Western  Australian 
Shipwrecks,  1881-1900.  Nedlands:  University 
of  Western  Australia  Press,  1995.  383  pages, 
illustrations,  maps,  bibliography,  index.  ISBN 
1-888756024-6. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  an  important 
series  on  Unfinished  Voyages.  The  first  two,  by 
Graeme  Henderson,  appeared  in  1980  and  1988, 
and  cover  respectively  the  eras  1622-1850  and 
1851-1880.  A  fourth  volume  is  promised.  The 
shorter  time  span  covered  in  this  third  volume 
is  indicative  of  the  growth  of  trade  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  —  and  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  disasters  on  a  difficult  lee  shore.  The 
work  is  organized  chronologically,  and  pro¬ 
vides  as  much  information  as  is  available  on 
each  incident,  complete  with  references  and  an 
illustration,  where  available,  often  of  the  under¬ 
sea  remains.  Each  wreck,  finally,  is  located  on 
a  finding  map.  For  further  information  on  the 
series,  write  the  UWA  Press,  Nedlands,  West¬ 
ern  Australia,  6009. 


Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Re¬ 
search,  Memorial  University  of  New¬ 
foundland,  Marine  Resources  and  Human 
Societies  in  the  North  Atlantic  Since  1500.  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland:  ISER  Conference 
Papers,  No.  T,  1995.  473  pages,  spiral  bound. 

The  fourteen  papers  in  this  collection  will 
interest  scholars  concerned  with  both  fish  and 
fishermen.  Four  treat  historical  fishing  efforts, 
mainly  for  cod  from  Newfoundland  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  while  two  more  consider 
“traditional  ecological  knowledge”  held  by  the 
men  concerned.  Three  papers  focus  upon 
“marine  property  rights,”  while  the  final  group 
of  five  takes  up  “political  economy  and  fisher¬ 
ies  policy”  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  While  most  of  the  scholars  involved 
in  this  project  work  on  Newfoundland,  two  of 
the  papers  involve  Iceland  and  one  other  con¬ 
siders  Norway.  The  collection  is  of  particular 
value  in  treating  linkage  between  fishery  stocks 
and  the  viability  of  fishing  communities.  Con¬ 
tact  ISER,  Memorial  University  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  St.  John’s  AlC  5S7,  Canada. 
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Horst  Kronke,  ^d.^Aus  der  Welt  der  kleinen 
Schiffe:  Schiffsmodelle  1:1250.  Hamburg: 
Koehlers  Verlagsgesellschaft,  1996.  139  pages, 
illustrations.  ISBN  3-7822-0648-7. 

Horst  Kronke  and  nine  colleagues  offer  in 
this  volume  a  dozen  chapters  on  various  aspects 
of  ship  models,  modeling,  and  modelers  at  a 
scale  of  1:1250,  meaning  that  two  or  three 
models  of  full-sized  vessels  from  any  era  can  fit 
on  the  palm  of  one’s  hand.  Some  of  the  vast 
armadas  and  dioramas  in  European  collections 


pictured  are  quite  astonishing,  as  are  some  of 
the  techniques  involved  —  including  some 
fleets  constructed  of  nothing  but  paper.  The 
book  is  fully  illustrated  in  black-and-white  and 
color,  and  any  devotee  of  maritime  museums 
will  enjoy  a  look  as  much  as  the  serious  model- 
maker.  The  text  is  in  German  throughout. 

Briton  C.  Busch 
Colgate  University 
Hamilton,  New  York 
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he  colorful  story  of  the  clipper  Frolic  lay  buried  until  1984 
when  the  author  discovered  Chinese  porcelain  at  the  site  of 
a  Porno  Indian  village  in  northern  California.  The  Frolic 
was  built  in  1844  by  New  England  merchants  to  carry 


opium  from  India  to  China,  and  its  history  vividly 
depicts  the  political,  financial,  and  logistical  / 

aspects  of  the  opium  trade.  Steam  . 

vessels  made  the  Frolic  obsolete  as 
an  opium  clipper,  and  it  was  on 
its  way  to  Gold  Rush  San 
Francisco  with  a  rich  cargo 
when  it  went  aground  in 
1850  on  the  Mendocino 
coast.  $24.95  cloth  -y 
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fascinating  look  at 
a  little  known  slice 
of  American  history, 
filled  with  dozens  of 
colorful  anecdotes.” 

— Booklist 
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British  Naval  Policy  in 
the  Gladstone-Disraeli 
Era,  1866-1890 

JOHN  F.  BEELER 

“I  cannot  rate  this  book 
too  highly.  It  is  of  the 
highest  quality,  combin¬ 
ing  accuracy  with  sus¬ 
tained  analytical  rigor.  It 
will  be  welcomed  by  all 
naval  historians  as  pro¬ 
viding  a  reassessment  of 
the  19th-century  Royal 
Navy  and  a  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  the  basic  issues 
of  British  diplomacy  in 
that  period.  It  will 
remain  a  standard  work 
for  years  to  come.” 

— Andrew  Lambert, 
University  of  London 
$49.50  cloth 
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American  Town  Views  and  Marine  Prints 

Bought  and  Sold 


We  have  a  fine  collection  of  American  marine  prints  and  views  of  New  England  port  cities. 
If  you  are  interested  in  American  prints,  your  interests  and  wants  are  eagerly  sought. 
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Ninety-nine  years  experience  buying,  selling  and  building  American  art  collections. 
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George  Chambers  WE  ARE  ALWAYS  INTERESTED  IN  PURCHASING  FINE  MARINE  ART, 

(British,  1803-1840)  MODELS  &  CAMPAIGN  FURNITURE.  Single  items,  collections  or  estates. 

“  The  Bark  AURIGA  in  the  Arctic”  Artists  of  specific  interest  {ycry  partial  list):  Bricher,  Biittersworth, 

Signed  &  dated  1838,  LL  China  Trade,  Dawson,  Gray,  Hoyne,  Jacobsen,  Lane,  Salmon,  Walters. 

Oil  on  canvas,  29  x  47"  HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  FINE  EXAMPLES. 
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Color  Catalog  $  1 2.00 
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